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The Architect in 
; ‘HE degree of accuracy with which 


Dickens portrayed contemporary 

life may no doubt be challenged, yet, 
on the whole, one is inclined to the belief 
that characters to whom he imparted so 
much of sheer human interest, and who so 
remarkably exemplified the common hu- 
man foibles and follies, were, for the most 
part, faithful likenesses. 

If, therefore, architects have any regret 
that Dickens should have created Mr. 
Pecksniff, the sham architect, they may, by 
the same token, find consolation in Tom 
Pinch, draughtsman and real architect, 
for there are few more lovable characters 
in all fiction. Very possibly, this was only 
Dickens’ way of revealing the true archi- 
tect by contrast. 

It is not strange that Thomas Hardy 
should have given us George Somerset and 
Henry Knight. Hardy began his career 
with the study of architecture, and his 
works abound with appreciations and de- 
scriptions such as could scarcely be penned 
by a man not versed in the technique of 
the profession. 

Offhand, one does not record any other 
notable appearance of the architect in 
English fiction. Somewhere or sometime, it 
seems as though both James and Howells 
had sketched the portraits of architects 
among their characters, but their names, 
if they exist, do not occur at the moment. 
For one reason or another, the architect 


English Literature 


seems not to have offered suitable “ma- 
terial” for the novel writers, although, in 
the hands of Thomas Hardy, it was made 
plainly evident that the architect was by no 
means devoid of the ordinary capacity for 
romance and adventure. The fact that he 
has made so infrequent an appearance is no 
doubt due to the same reasons which have 
kept the public appreciation of architec- 
ture at so low a level. Lack of interest, 
through lack of understanding, is a factor 
with which architects and architecture have 
long had to reckon. 

How might the development of archi- 
tecture have been changed, if the Victorian 
writers had but developed a few heroes in 
the guise of architects? Do they lack the 
heroic quality? Mr. Pecksniff was certainly 
not a hero—and Somerset and Knight are 
by no means of heroic mould, although 
that fact is hardly a fair criterion, since 
Hardy has never drawn the portraits of 
such men and women as the public would 
please to call heroes or heroines. 

The subject might be worth some study, 
perhaps, but the thought which led to these 
passing recollections was prompted by a 
recent short story which appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, wherein the architect is 
made to play a part which would certainly 
have been more to the liking of Mr. Peck- 
sniff than to that of Tom Pinch. “The 
Lady of Landor Lane,” the story is called, 
and it was written by Mr. Meredith Nich- 
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olson. The opening words are sufficiently 
dramatic to arrest the attention of even 
the most jaded and weary of architects. 

“*Take your choice; I have bungalows 
to burn,’ said the architect,” One sits up 
and takes notice at once. One has instant 
visions of a sort of architectural depart- 
ment store, in which the buyer is confronted 
with an elaborate series of ready-made bun- 
galows. Somewhere in the distance, one 
visualizes the enterprising manufacturer, 
who stands ready to ship the duplicate of 
the customer’s choice “on receipt of order.” 
Of course, the further natural assumption 
is that the architect in question has found 
it desirable to close his office and go into 
the ready-made business. This thought is 
only too plainly confirmed by his language, 
which, as one may easily see, is not that of 
the well-educated department store sales- 
man. And apparently the poor architect is 
also a little out of date with his selling 
arguments, since this is the era of fire-pre- 
vention and fireproofness—and one should 
not offer bungalows to burn. 

In the language of the ready novel 
writer, these thoughts fly through one’s 
mind in less time than it takes to tell them. 
Before one is brought face to face with the 
deepening mystery, as revealed in the 
second sentence, they have flashed their 
path across the vision of the wondering 
architect, who is not used to seeing him- 
self in a story. 

“He and his ally, the real-estate man,” 
the tale goes on, “‘had been unduly zealous 
in the planting of bungalows in the new 
addition beyond the college. About half 
of them remained unsold, and purchasers 
were elusive. A promised extension of the 
trolley line had not materialized; and half 
a dozen houses of the bungalow type, 
scattered along a ridge through which 
streets had been hacked in the most brutal 
fashion, spoke for the sanguine temper of 
Sherwood Forest.” 

That the architect must in truth have 
been the “ally” of the real-estate man is 
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but too sadly confirmed a little later on, 
when, after having introduced the sociol- 
ogist, the conversation is resumed. 

“*Take any one you like; they all offer 
the same accommodations,’ said the archi- 
tect,” which of course suggests the usual 
assortment of half-timber and Queen 
Anne, and then one preceives that the 
architect (who, by the way, is not the hero 
of the tale) is busily engaged in trying to 
sell the bungalows of his own creation. 

At first blush, one has the feeling that 
the writer has merely seized upon the archi- 
tect as a stray bit of material such as would 
fit the particular purpose quite as well as 
any other bit, and who has at least the 
charm of literary novelty not offered by 
other professional men. He seems a handy 
personage with which to embellish a little 
trifle such as one dashes off between the 
really serious work. But, on second 
thought, one is more than half convinced 
that the writer is not drawing upon his 
imagination in the least, and that he has 
personally endured the agony of seeing a 
beloved bit of wooded ridge given over to 
that vandalism which causes streets to be 
“hacked through it in the most brutal 
fashion.” We all know, only too well, such 
speculative real-estate developments as 
Landor Lane. 

We are also quite willing to admit that 
men calling themselves architects (there is 
no law to prevent the use of the word by 
whoever so desires) have been guilty of 
some sadly disappointing attempts at 
suburban development, although, as a rule, 
the capable architect gets very little chance 
at such projects. But the architect as the 
agent, on the ground, blandly explaining 
the merits of his handiwork is rather start- 
ling. It opens up possibilities of which one 
dreads to think. Really, one is hardly sure 
that Mr. Nicholson’s contribution to the 
literature of architecture will be gratefully 
received by the vast majority of architects, 
who know that many people are quite in- 
capable of distinguishing the real from the 
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sham; but, on the whole, they will no doubt 
be encouraged to find that their profession 
has at least been accorded mention in the 
current literature of the day. 

Possibly, in view of the fact that Dickens 


Architecture 
[T a lecture, entitled “‘Architecture and 


Efficiency,” recently delivered at Shef- 

field University, Mr. W. S. Purchon, 
Lecturer on Architecture at the Univer- 
sity, said, among other things, the follow- 
ing: 

“The real meaning of the works of archi- 
tecture of the past is rarely grasped. The 
ancient Greek temples, for instance, were 
seen to possess great beauty of proportion 
and remarkable refinement of detail, and 
the wonderful buildings of the Romans 
were rightly admired for their grandeur; 
but what is seldom grasped was the strug- 
gle toward perfect efficiency that was 
taking place when the buildings were 
being erected—the attempt to make the 
very best building for the definite purpose 
to which the building would ultimately 
be put. The deeper beauty which lay 
beneath the surface was rarely seen. 

“The misunderstandings which had gath- 
ered about the art of architecture led to 
much trouble during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, in England and else- 
where. It was seen that the great build- 
ings of the past were full of beauty, but it 
was not realized how much of their beauty 
was due to the fact that they were efficient 
solutions of definite problems—problems 


in which the local climate, the customs of 


the times, and the particular sites on which 
they were created played a considerable 
part. Instead of seeing their own problem 
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did give us Tom Pinch as a contrast to Mr. 
Pecksniff, we may expect another kind of 
portrait from Mr. Nicholson. There would 
be not the slightest need for drawing upon 
his imagination. 


and Efficiency 


clearly and trying to arrive at the most 
efficient solution, the architects of the 
various revivals effected important factors 
in their own problem so that the general 
appearance of the building should resemble 
some famous architectural masterpiece. 
Unfortunately their method of designing 
was still lingering on in some quarters, 
fitting in with another great misunder- 
standing—that architecture was an art 
which belonged to distant times and 
places.” 

Speaking of the refining influence of 
architecture, Mr. Purchon said he was 
willing to admit that many intelligent 
people derived little conscious pleasure 
from architecture, or felt little dissatis- 
faction at the sight of an ugly building, 
but he was convinced that they were 
influenced by the buildings which sur- 
rounded them, though perhaps without 
knowing it. 

“Architecture,” he concluded, “is a 
matter which concerns all of us, here and 
now. It is not a matter of going somewhere 
to see something. It ought to be all around 
us, and if it is not we ought to want it, 
and we ought to let our wants be known 
clearly and definitely. We are thorough in 
some things: we want the best in machin- 
ery, motor-cars, and railway engines, but 
for some reason we seem more or less 
willing to put up with terribly inefficient 
buildings and towns.” 






























Jefferson’s Place in Our 


century, there rose a coterie of ama- 

teur architects. After absorbing the 
information poured forth in the books 
dedicated to them by the architects they 
were once content to patronize, the 
English gentry had become sufficiently 
well trained, in their own estimation, to 
put forth plans, or rather elevations, of 
their own, and, with or without a ghost, 
to attain a considerable measure of fame. 
Lord Burlington, with Kent for his ghost, 
was reckoned one of the great men of the 
time. Aldrich, at Oxford, apparently 
without such spirit assistance, did, as far 
as the outside of his buildings went, quite 
creditable work. Such men, however, 
wrought a vast deal of harm, for they 
broke the connection between the con- 
structive tradition and the artistic use of 
that tradition; or perhaps to state the 
case better, they rendered the art empty 
and vain by their ignorance of the con- 
structive science on which alone it can 
rest. It does not speak well for the archi- 
tects of the day, however,—this appear- 
ance of the amateur. If those architects 
had held broader views of the relation be- 
tween constructive skill and decorative 
ability, the amateur could not have 
usurped their throne. 

The British colonies reflect the art of 
the mother country with considerable 
accuracy. Allowing for certain intervals 
of time, and for certain breaks caused by 
political movements, the stream here, 
fed from the older land, runs parallel with 
the main current, and is of much the same 
quality. Did the amateur appear on this 


|° ENGLAND, during the eighteenth 
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side of the water? Professional architects 
were rare, and people have been sometimes 
reluctant to give the carpenter the credit 
of some of our larger works, so that here 
and there we find the name of some dis- 
tinguished man attached to a church or a 
public edifice. Dr. Kearsley has long had 
the credit of designing Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, though Messrs. Wise and 
Beidleman suggest that he had a ghost, 
and any technical examination of the 
building will convince the professional 
man that it is the work of some trained 
draughtsman. In the same way Thomas 
Jefferson has been credited with the design 
of Monticello, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and of the Capitol at Richmond. The 
question has always arisen, however, as to 
in how real a sense he was the architect. 
Did he make the scheme, prepare the 
working drawings and specifications, and 
take care of the work? Did he make cer- 
tain vague sketches which a ghost could 
work up for him, or which his carpenters 
could bring into shape by their traditional 
knowledge? Or did he, from some book, 
of Gibbs, or Ware or Campbell, pick out a 
scheme which, with some suggested alter- 
ations, became the plan, or the elevation 
of the building, for, under the amateur 
these two are by no means _ necessarily 
bound together. 

Dr. Lambeth’s book, would, it was to 
be hoped, settle forever this uncertainty 
over Jefferson; would mark him as a pro- 
fessional or an amateur; or would show 
him as a cultivated gentleman, whose 
taste in architecture was such as to lead 
him to be consulted by his friends and who 
made suggestions as to what should be 
done, but who never designed a building 
in any architectural sense, and who, 
moreover, never claimed to have done so; 











a gentleman whose known experience and 
travel has foisted upon him an archi- 
tectural eminence to which he never 
aspired. Unfortunately the book does not 
answer these questions. It does not even 
present the evidence absolutely com- 
plete, in facsimile, with a careful analysis, 
so that where we dissent from the author’s 
conclusions we may have the means of 
checking the steps which have led him to 
them, and of forming others of our own. 
It is a great pity that this is so. There 
was here, in a book published in a limited 
edition, intended to be a volume worth 
preserving for book-lovers as well as 
architects; an opportunity to show all 
sides of the question and, by exact and 
painstaking presentation, to settle the 
controversy forever. The author, instead, 
allows for controversy only in the com- 
bative manner in which he states his 
extravagant praise of Jefferson, and shows 
fear of contradiction only by the exag- 
gerated position he claims for his hero. 
He presents all the evidence he thinks is 
needed to prove his point; he seems to 
think that no one needs the rest of it. 
The result is a one-sided view of the prob- 
lem, and, as I have said, the loss of a 
great opportunity. 

This reticence in regard to the evidence, 
especially the drawings, is extremely ham- 
pering to the reviewer. Without a minute 
examination of all the extant documents, 
and an equally careful survey of the build- 
ings, no one should dare to say how much 
or how little Jefferson did. The most | 
can do Is to present to the reader some idea 
of Dr. Lambeth’s views of Jefferson, and 
to try to state just what, so far as the 
evidence in the book or any outside of it 
can be used, is the position to be assigned 
to the great Virginian in the development 
of architecture among us. Jefferson pos- 
sessed a powerful mind, cultivated by a 
sound education, polished by travel abroad 


and matured by profound knowledge of 


the world. He was a surveyor, and thus 
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had a certain command of drawing. He 
was interested in architecture and in 
gardening. But this does not make him 
“the pioneer in an infant profession,” nor 
does it lift him ‘fat once as an architect 
from competition with his fellows.” 

At the age of twenty-seven, Jefferson 
constructed for himself a house, the famous 
Monticello. Dr. Lambeth says he was the 
architect, and holds that there ‘“‘seems 
never to have been any question about 
Jefferson’s having been (sic) the real and 
only architect” of the dwelling. Now if we 
try to place Monticello itself, apart from 
any authorship, in the line of architec- 
tural development, it may help us to see 
what a young man of twenty-seven, with 
only a provincial, indeed largely a local 
education, and probably a very wide 
range of reading, could accomplish. 

“Whence could young Jefferson import 
an architect?” says Dr. Lambeth. “These 
were the days before Thornton, Turner, 
Latrobe, and Hallet—days in Virginia 
when such services were not to be found 
for the seeking nor to be had for the 
asking. In fact, the absence of such talent 
forced Jefferson to become his own archi- 
tect, as many other Virginians had been 
up to that time.” 

Jefferson began the house in 1769. In 
1770 he was able to move his mother’s 
family into it. In 1772 “it was, although 
incomplete, ready to receive his bride.” 
It remained for many years unfinished; 
that is, it was not so large as it was in- 
tended to be, perhaps, at the beginning. 
It was not complete till 1801. 

The plan of the main floor which the 
author prints, while very interesting, leaves 
much to be desired in a treatise of the kind 
he has attempted. He gives in it no indi- 
cation of the different kinds of material, 
and it does not seem to have occurred to 
him to show the form of the house at 
different periods, the original building of 
1769-1772, and the gradual extension. 

But, take it as it is, and suppose it to 








be a plan made at one time and adhered 
to for thirty years—an unlikely supposition 
and one rather at variance with the evi- 
dence in the letter quoted on page 15. 
Allowing this, the house has in it nothing 
new, unless it be in relation to Virginia. 
It is an English plan of the first quarter or 
half of the eighteenth century, and could 
have been taken, with some changes, from 
Gibbs or even Ware. It may not even be 
new in Virginia. Plans of those earlier 
houses in the Old Dominion are hard to 
come by, and I will venture to say that 
few besides the local antiquaries know 
anything of them, and they not so much 
as they would if they felt more strongly 
the importance of them. It is more than 
possible that, if a chronologically correct 
sequence of Virginia plans existed, Monti- 
cello could be placed as a link in a chain, 
and not as a bold and wonderful inno- 
vation. 

There must have been architects of a 
kind—the carpenter kind—in Virginia, as 
there were in all the colonies; for, with 
some variations, there is a strong resem- 
blance between the types of Georgian 
work which prevailed all along the At- 
lantic seaboard. The colonies probably 
varied more in the seventeenth century 
than in the eighteenth, for, when English 
Georgian work became fashionable, they 
all imitated it closely enough to create a 
fairly uniform style. There is plenty of 
Georgian work in Virginia of better detail 
than any to be seen at Monticello—work 
in which Jefferson could have had no 
hand. 

Dr. Lambeth says that Jefferson’s great 
merit in this plan is the concealment of 
his staircases, and he gives some very 
interesting reasons why the concealed 
stair is better than that in the main hall- 
way. This concealment of the stairs was 
rather the fashion in England in the early 
eighteenth century. Men seem to have 


tired of the Elizabethan staircase, and it 
is said that Inigo Jones led the way in 
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reducing the importance of the once domi- 
nant feature. However, the point is that 
such concealment was not an invention of 
Jefferson. There are several houses in 
Virginia, too, which have their staircases 
set at one side of the main entry or hall- 
way, so that the vista, if there be one, 
would not be interrupted; and there are 
stairs in New England set aside in a 
similar manner, but parallel with the entry, 
while the southern examples are at right 
angles. Mr. Jefferson, then, was nearer 
tradition than might be gathered from 
Dr. Lambeth’s theory, and it may not be 
quite correct to say that he regarded 
staircases as “a horrible necessity,” nor, 
to continue, “to his artistic sense they 
were extremely offensive.” The point of 
view from which this statement is made is 
revealed by the next paragraph: “It has 
always been the architect’s most difficult 
task to discover opportunity in a dwelling 
for the successful display of his talent.” 
It is from this same viewpoint that it 
appears to Dr. Lambeth one sure mark of 
Jefferson’s greatness as an architect that 
he “successfully conquered these difficul- 
ties by making the exterior of Monticello 
appear to be a one-storied building, and 
safeguarded this delusion, for, upon enter- 
ing, no stairway stood sentinel to announce 
the deception.” Where Jefferson obtained 
this idea it is not now easy to say. On one 
side, the house does appear to be of one 
story. On another, the windows are 
doubled in a curious way. 

The division of the plan shows English 
precedent. It is based on the scheme of 
Jones and Wren, to take the middle third, 
or so, for hall and salon, with rooms at 
each side. This is even more plainly to be 
seen in the plan which Dr. Lambeth gives 
of Bremo, which he assigns to Jefferson on 
the strength of drawings which closely 
resemble it, marked “Jno. H. Cocke, 
Bremo,” in Jefferson’s hand. It is a pity 
that the author did not publish these 
drawings. They would have formed a 














valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
Virginian Colonial work. 

If Jefferson was the architect of either 
of these houses, it has not been shown that 
he did anything more than modify an 
English plan. 

The evidence relating to Jefferson’s 
authorship of the design for the University 
of Virginia is unsatisfactory. As Mr. Glenn 
Brown has said, no evidence appears that 
Jefferson ever claimed to be the architect. 
He made a sketch plan of the general 
scheme for his University Buildings, and 
sent a rough copy of this to Dr. Thornton. 
This much is certain. The letter with the 
sketch upon one of its pages is still in 
existence and no one disputes the fact that 
Jefferson drew the rough little sketch, as 
he wrote the letter which contains it. 
Now Dr. Lambeth assumes, because no 
reply is among the University archives, 
that Thornton either did nothing or sent 
some slight sketches with which Jefferson 
did—what? He disposes of Thornton in 
rather a summary fashion. Unfortunately 
for his reasoning a copy of Dr. Thornton’s 
letter in reply is extant. Mr. Glenn Brown 
published it over a year ago, and said that, 
on examining the drawings at the Uni- 
versity, he was convinced that they were 
those which Thornton said he sent in his 
letter. 

Now, if we examine the sketch which 
Jefferson sent to Thornton, and compare 
it carefully with the drawings reproduced 
in the appendix as those made by Jefferson 
for the workmen, as well as those showing 
the arrangement of the buildings on the 
ground, we may perhaps gain some notion 
of what Jefferson did; if we are not ready, 
as I am, to accept Mr. Brown’s deliberate 
verdict. 

The sketch plan, a rough copy of which 
was sent to Thornton, is very slight. It 
may have been intended only to show to 
the Trustees, in order to get their decision 
as to the general scheme. It does not 
correspond to the final layout, and Thorn- 
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ton, in his letter, suggests changes in it, 
which were carried out. It is not, I should 
say, by the same hand as the other draw- 
ings. As it is without dispute Jefferson’s, 
we can at least say that the other drawings 
may not be his. The author gives a plan 
for a manner of handling the observatory 
roof. He says it is Jefferson’s. Again the 
handwriting, so to speak, of the drawing, if 
it proclaims Jefferson, increases the prob- 
ability that he is not the author of the 
drawings Mr. Brown attributes to Thorn- 
ton. The same is true in an even greater 
degree of the amateurish, uncertainly 
drawn sketch for a clock. 

The author shows a drawing wherein 
Jefferson, wishing to reverse the facing of 
his second row of houses on the west, cut 
the page with his penknife, and substi- 
tuted another scheme in place of what he 
cut away. This is the nearest approach to 
a proof that Jefferson designed anything 
about the University, for the question at 
once arises: Who made the drawing on the 
piece of paper substituted for that which 
was cut out by the Jeffersonian penknife? 
An examination of plate VIII shows the 
cut-out piece set back in its original place. 
Plate IX shows a part of the same drawing, 
but the part west of the main line of 
pavilions and dormitories is quite different. 
The West Range, as the second line of 
buildings was called, faces away from the 
central lawn and the gardens, with the 
famous serpentine walls coming in _ be- 
tween. Near the top and near the bottom 
of this plate is what looks like a knife-cut, 
but between the gardens and the original 
portion of the drawing I can see no sign 
of a division. This is, of course, not to 
say it is not there on the original drawing. 
Did Thornton make this drawing? Even 
if Jefferson made it, he did not invent the 
curving or wavy wall, for that had already 
appeared in England, or, at any rate, does 
appear in England. This unsatisfactory 
critical treatment of so important a his- 
torical and artistic fact as the change in 
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these drawings is very unfortunate. Of 
course, it does not disturb the author as 
it does his critics, for the former assumes 
the Jeffersonian origin of all the drawings. 
Still, he seems to me to beg the question, 
and he ought to have made very clear 
what happened to these drawings in Plate 
IX. Was it Jefferson’s penknife which 
made the cut in Plate VIII, or is Plate IX 
the original, and the so-called cut-out piece 
a flap or alternate sent with the other 
drawings by Thornton? 

The history of the design seems to me, 
from Jefferson’s own letters combined with 
Thornton’s reply, to have been as follows: 

First. Jefferson makes a sketch on a 
rather strongly wire-marked plain paper, 
and submits it, May 4, 1817, to the 
Trustees, who adopt it. 

Second. A few days later, May 9, Jeffer- 
son sends a copy of this drawing to Thorn- 
ton, with a request that he “sketch some 
designs.” The letter intimates that the plan 
is settled; what is needed is some design 
which shall make the pavilions models of 
good taste. That is, Jefferson wanted help 
on the elevations—the last place where, if 
Dr. Lambeth’s estimate of him is correct, 
he would have needed assistance. 

Third. Thornton, on May 27, sent a 
reply which evidently included drawings, as 
he says: “I have drawn a pavilion. I have 
drawn columns etc.” He advised 
changes in the following points: 

I. A pavilion at each corner, instead of 
one a little way distant from each corner. 
The buildings as they stand show that this 
change was adopted. 

II. A more extensive arrangement of the 
upper story, and hence the lower story, of 
each pavilion. Some change was made in 
the pavilions. See page 36. But the change 
was probably away from, not toward, 
Thornton’s views. 

III. A building in the center with a 
pediment. Jefferson had a building here, 
but it differed in no way, on the plan, from 
the others. It is more than probable that 
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the rotunda scheme, then, was Thornton’s. 

Fourth. Jefferson adopts these sugges- 
tions. Dr. Lambeth says, page 35-6, ““The 
original plan which he presented and which 
was adopted by the Trustees was greatly 
modified within six months.” It seems as 
if almost all the modifications were due to 
Thornton. 

Fifth. Jefferson writes specifications on 
the back of what seem to Mr. Glenn Brown 
to be Thornton’s drawings. 

Sixth. Jefferson modifies the plan of the 
pavilions. This change was away from 
Thornton, if the drawings are Thornton’s. 

Seventh. In the spring of 1818, Jefferson 
reduces the size of the great central lawn. 

Eighth. Jefferson projects a row of 
buildings west of the original west line, and 
locates one of them. Here he either makes 
by himself, or presents as an alternate 
made by Thornton, a change in the draw- 
ings of the lawn. This is what Dr. Lambeth 
calls the third change in the plan. 

In all this Jefferson is in a way the 
agent in behalf of the college. The insti- 
tution is his idea, and he is the chief actor 
in the work of building it; but he acts with 
Thornton’s sketches in his hands and 
Thornton’s advice in his mind. For Thorn- 
ton’s letter contains very much counsel 
apart from the way in which that architect 
thought the buildings should be disposed. 
The formula for two of sand to one of 
lime, which Dr. Lambeth attributes to 
Jefferson, appears in this letter as a pro- 
portion for plaster. By the way, the old 
specifications for Christ Church, Alexan- 
dria, called for a large amount of lime; but 
no one has as yet credited Jefferson with 
devising that document. Jefferson works 
with Thornton’s drawings and advice 
before him, and has a general oversight of 
the works. He was careful to have an 
actual superintendent also upon the 
ground. This gentleman wrote to him such 
a letter as Dr. Lambeth says all architects 
are receiving: 

“Dear Sir: If you have any other plans 














of the Hotels drawn you will oblige by 
sending them. ” Did a subordi- 
nate thus address the Sage of Monticello? 
Is this the letter of a superintendent to the 
head of the enterprise, to a man who had 
twice been President of the United States? 

Mr. Glenn Brown says the drawings he 
examined at the University of Virginia 
were such as Thornton made for the Capitol 
and the Octagon, and that, from Thorn- 
ton’s description of them, he thinks they 
are the drawings referred to in Thornton’s 
letter of May 27, 1817. Dr. Lambeth’s 
opinion of the Capitol competition draw- 
ings is interesting. They are, he says: “‘not 
plans at all,—only perspective sketches, 
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such as from which (sic) any one of forty 
different buildings might have been con- 
structed. There were neither ground plans, 
elevations, nor sections, but only pictures 
which the Commissioners were forced to 
choose from. It would be as unfair to 
contrast the work of the professed archi- 
tect of that time with the work of a power- 
fully trained mind like Jefferson’s as it 
would be to pit the pygmy against the 
giant.” Truly Jefferson’s mind must have 
been “‘powerfully” trained. Alas for poor 
Hoban, Bulfinch and Latrobe—alas poor 
Thornton! And yet of this last “pygmy” 
did the great Jefferson ask for elevations 
for his sketch of the University! 


The Very Useful Charts Prepared by the National 


Electrical Contractors’ Association 


HE attention of all architects is 
called to the charts which have been 
prepared by the above association. 

Members of the Institute and Chapters 
are all familiar with the standard symbols 
for electric outlets which are published by 
the same association, and requests for 
which are frequently received by the 
Institute. The standard symbols have had 
the effect of greatly simplifying practice, 
and have been of the greatest assistance 
in the preparation of intelligent plans 
and specifications. We believe that they 
have already come into wide general use 
and that without them few architects 
consider their draughting-rooms well 
equipped. 

The new charts to which reference is 
made have been prepared for the purpose 
of indicating the standard sizes of conduit 


required for the installation of wires and 
cables. These charts are naturally based 
upon long study and experience and, while 
the recommendations are based upon sizes 
sufficient to cover all working conditions, 
careful consideration appears also to have 
been given to the factor of extravagant sizes 
and the consequent useless expenditure. 

The charts indicate the full size of the 
conduit and conductors, so that further 
calculation is unnecessary. The actual 
external diameters of the conduits and the 
carrying capacity of the wires are also 
given in accordance with the latest 
National Electrical Code. Framed in 
wood and hinged to a backing-board for 
convenience, these charts are furnished by 
the National Electrical Contractors’ 
Association, at 41 Martin Building, Utica, 
New York. 
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Tout chant et murmure, 
Tout parle 4 la fois, 
Fumée et verdure, 
Les nids et les toits, 
Le vent parle aux chénes, 
L’eau parle aux fontaines; 
Toutes les baleines 
Deviennent les voix. 
Vicror Huco, Chants du Crepuscule 


Forest 


HAVE before me a pamphlet which 

bears the following curious title: 

“Study of an Element of the Resto- 
ration of Public Taste through a Return 
to the Contemplation of Forests and 
Natural Sites, particularly Forests and 
Methods of Conserving Them, and especi- 
ally the Forest of Soignes.” 

In reading this curious philosophic fore- 
word, one seems to be transported back- 
ward two hundred years. Who would say 
that this quaint introductory paragraph 
had not been abstracted from any one of 
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the hundreds of volumes which one may 
chance upon in an hour’s ramble beside 
the Seine—or at Sotheran’s or Quaritch’s, 
or in any of the great libraries, for that 
matter? 

Its naiveté takes one back to the fugitive 
broadsides and pamphlets of the time of 
Defoe, and yet it is in reality the title of a 
communication presented to the Fourth 
Congrés International d’Art Public, held 
at Brussels in 1910. 

It was signed by René Stevens, the 
artist, and Louis Van der Swaelmen, Jr., 
an artist and landscape architect, and 
formed a part of the work undertaken by 
the League of the Friends of the Forest of 
Soignes; it puts forth a plea for revitalizing 
the beauties and glories of the forest, such 
as must have fallen upon sympathetic 
ears. 


The Forest of Soignes—the pride and 








- 








the glory of Brussels—one of the incom- 
parably beautiful spots of all Europe! I 
wonder how many, among the thousands 
of Americans who annually make the 
pilgrimage to that charming capital, have 
ever spent a day in wandering among its 
towering heights, its roadways o’er-arched 
with a canopy of such green and gold as 
comes only from the sunlight straggling 
through the foliage of beeches! How many 
Americans know its quiet, peaceful, life- 
restoring sentiers—havens of pure delight 
after days among the bewildering array 
of museums, palaces, cathedrals—with the 
unavoidable and tiresome accompaniment 
of railway, omnibus, and hotel. Here is a 
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retreat for the weary, the charms of which 


are not excelled by any other forest of 


which I know. I remember learning from 
Professor Agassiz, one wintry voyage on 
the Atlantic when we were two of a ship’s 
company of seven, how the beech attained 
its greatest splendor in the “beech-belt,” 
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which bisects the western section of the 
plain of Northern Europe; and as the 
solitary occupants of the smoking-room, 
with a wild gale raging outside, we held, 
that night, a symposium a deux upon the 
glory of the Forest of Soignes. Its beeches 
are unequaled, although they differ from 
our own variety in that the branches do 
not begin to leave the trunk so near the 
ground, thus affording longer vistas and 
greater heights. 

Possibly, at the moment when the 
Institute is, through its Committee on 
the Conservation of Natural Resources 
and Historic Monuments, lending its active 
approval to the project for the creation of 


) Purots 


a national forest reserve, in the district 
lying between Washington, Baltimore, and 
Annapolis, including the high banks of 
the Potomac from below Mount Vernon 
to a point above the Great Falls, it may 
be of interest to know something about 
the forest of Soignes, and the work which 
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has been done by the League of its Friends 
toward its preservation. 

The origin of “Soignes” seems lost in 
the misty distances of the past, but the 
forest dates back to the prehistoric era. 
At the beginning of history, it opposed an 


Au VALLON DE BLANKENDELLE 


impassable barrier to the invasion of the 
Franks, and established the linguistic 
frontier of the countries which, fifteen 
centuries later, were to unite under the 
name of Belgium. Up to the 15th Century 
this ocean of verdure beat against the 
very feet of the hill which now forms the 
center of Brussels, but by the end of the 
18th Century, under the Austrian dom- 
ination, it had been reduced to 12,000 
hectares (29,652 acres). Under the French 
and until 1822, it remained of this extent; 
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but under the Dutch, and through its 
exploitation by the Société Générale 
Néerlandaise pour favoriser [Industrie 
Nationale, which bought the forest from 
William of Holland, it became further 
reduced to nearly one-third that size. 
Today it covers only 4,860 hectares (12,000 
acres), a striking example of how the 
Dutch Stock Company carried out its 
plan of favoring national industries, and 
an excellent illustration of the fact that 
great national resources were privately 
coveted and exploited long before the 
present era. 

From among the noblest of its ranks 
were culled the planks of the flat-boats 
destined to serve Napoleon in his planned 
invasion of England; likewise, twenty-two 
thousand of its specimens were cut for 
building palisades about towns which 
were thought to be menaced by the allies. 

Up to 1866, the forest fell victim to one 
interest after another, until finally the 
Administration became subject to such 
criticism that it appointed a commission, 
which, however, served only to partially 
arrest the destruction of the forest. During 
the ensuing years, up to the formation of 
the League of the Friends of the Forest, 
in 1909, its preservation was the constant 
subject of protest and agitation, and, as 
usual, this work centered about the person- 
ality of a man—René Stevens, painter, 
nature-lover, and an ardent champion of 
the inalienable right of the people to their 
national heritage. 

René Stevens was to the Forest of 
Soignes what Denecourt was to Fontaine- 
bleau, and the amazing chronicle of his 
efforts not only to preserve the forest but 
to render it known, accessible, and beloved 
is the crowning achievement of his life. 
To his aid came many others, and, with 
that tenacity of purpose which has won 
the Flemish race its proud position, the 
battle was carried to a point where the 
league now considers that it has attained 
the following steps: 
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THE FOREST 


1. In relation to the preservation of the 
integrity of the forest: 

a. That no concession of land of any 
kind, in the forest proper, shall be granted 
to any person soever. 

b. That every concession solicited for 
land bordering upon the forest shall be 
rigorously examined and rejected when- 
ever its granting would in any way impair 
or endanger the forest. 

c. That, should the necessities of the 
bordering communities demand the con- 
struction of a tramway through the forest, 
it shall follow the line of the already 
established main routes, every other route 
being irrevocably closed. 

d. That no new road, path or avenue, 
for any purpose soever, shall be opened in 
the forest. 

e. That not even the tiniest parcel shall 
be diverted for the purpose of a so-called 
park, and that those spots which have 
been so treated shall be allowed to grow 
up in natural forest. 

2. In relation to the forestry adminis- 
tration: 

a. Cutting by *blanc-etoc has been com- 
pletely abolished. 

b. The coupes tjardinatoires, which have 
supplanted the coupes d blanc-étoc have 
been modified, so that the reserves shall 
be respected up to the point where their 
decay shall become manifest or a danger 
to the passer-by. 

These conditions have diminished the 
revenue of the forest from five hundred 
thousand francs to two hundred thousand; 
but the League now desires to go further 
and, in addition to preserving the forest, to 
also accomplish the destruction of such 
features as have been introduced in order to 
give to it an “ornamental, exotic, or resin- 
ous” character, since these features are not 
only foreign to its physiognomy but are also 
contaminated with specimens which are 
destructive to the indigenous flora. In 
other words, the League believes that the 
Forest of Soignes shall and must be pre- 
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served as “a national reserve of natural 
beauty,” and it is precisely in relation to 
the influence of such a reserve of beauty 
upon the lives, the welfare, and the de- 
velopment of a people that there was 
written the pamphlet with the quaint title, 
from which we have wandered for the time 
being. 


is a 
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VALLON DES PALISSADES 


Can there be any dissension from this 
point of view? Is it possible that anyone 
will protest the value of a forest as a 
setting for a city? It is at least an essential 
part of the most perfect frame that can 
possibly be devised, and no one who visits 
the Forest of Soignes and realizes the joy 


*Literally “‘white-stump”’ and referring to complete 
deforestation of whole areas. 

tAfter the manner of gardening; that is to say, the 
method of cutting out only the ripe and full-grown 
trees, and providing for a perpetual renewal. 






of its gentle influence, will ever contest its 
inestimable value, or fail to “harken what 
the inner spirit sings, “There is no joy but 
calm.’” It sings of quiet, of peace, of 
rest,—gives one the time in which to con- 
template the largeness of life and to reflect 
upon the eternal process of life trans- 
mission, still more wonderful and more 
beautiful than all the works of man. 
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in what more wonderful forest could Sieg- 
fried have wandered to the never-to-be- 
forgotten harmonies of the bird music? 
Outside, only a few miles away, lies all 
that is best in Flemish art; and yet, even 
the glory of that little room in |’Hdpital 
St. Jean at Bruges, the wonder of Van Eyck 
in the Chapel of St. Bavon at Ghent, all 
the marvelous golden color of Franz Hals 
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“There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 
Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 


Here are all the sylvan charms that led 
Diaz, Rousseau, Dupré, Daubigny, and 
Corot upon their immortal pursuit of the 
beauty of trees. Here are all the whisper- 
ing melodies of Beethoven; here one feels 
sure that César Franck, whose birthplace 
lies only sixty miles away, once walked 
and dreamt his glorious symphony; and 


in the Town Hall at Harlem, the wealth 
of the Rijks, or the splendor of the modern 
canvases in the Mesdag Collection at 
The Hague, acquire a newer and larger 
beauty when, under the influence of the 
supreme loveliness of this forest grown to 
ripeness, one recalls them one by one. 
The breeze, sighing among the topmost 
boughs, echoes all the haunting notes of 
Chopin, tinged with that sad and unfor- 
gettable longing; the stately trunks sym- 
bolize the solemn tragedy of the fourth 
movement of the Pathetique; the almost 
imperceptible harmonies given forth by 
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VALLON DE LA VUYLBEEK 


the invisible life that swarms in the deep 
recesses echo the lieder of Schumann, 
Franz, Jensen, Abt, Brahms;—and how 
wonderful it would be to hear Dvorak’s 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” rising 
and dying amid the depths of this incom- 
parable beauty! 

Here, in the wondrous silence of this 
superb wood, lies the source of all the arts, 
pure and undefiled, offering its waters to 
every thirsty wanderer, and bidding him 
quaff the draught which shall show him 


“The hills where his life rose, 
And the sea where it goes.” 


Nothing that architecture has ever wrought 
can lift his thoughts higher than they may 
soar among the green arches above his 
head; not the infinite dusky heights of 
Amiens, Rheims, Beauvais; nor yet the 
shining, towering loveliness of Salisbury 
spire. 

What if there could be a great theater 
at the edge of the forest, where, after the 
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last strains of Tristan had died away, or 
the soldiers had hoisted the body of 
Hamlet upon their rude stretcher, one 
might pursue one’s homeward way through 
the silence of the forest, instead of being 
plunged headlong into the rush and glare 
and ugliness of the streets of a great city. 
The descent from the sublime to the 
ridiculous is never more painful than at 
such a moment. All the spiritual emotions 
of a great and profound experience are 
scattered into nothingness by the brutal 
contact with the barbarous amenities of 
porters, taxicabs, subways, all combined 
with the horrors of streets made hideous 
with the glare and the insolence of electric 
signs—the shabby tell-tales of a civiliza- 
tion which professes to care much for the 
jewels of art, and which reveals the sham 
of its pretense by the ugliness of the setting 
it provides. What if it could all be 
changed! What if one could step forth 
into the coolness of the night, with the 
moonlight bathing the forest in that silvery 
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sheen, the very existence of which has 
passed from the memory of those who 
dwell in cities. 

Is it any wonder that artists such as 
Stevens and Swaelman made so passionate 
a plea for the preservation of the Forest of 
Soignes, and wrote so elaborate and 
exhaustive a treatise upon its influence 
upon the life of men? Every city should 
possess such a haven of refuge; there is no 
other setting of such nobility and restful 
beauty. It is the one great glorious crea- 
tion without which all the art of the archi- 
tect and the landscapist shall never attain 
perfection. It is one of the greatest sources 
from which men may draw the inspiration 
to make all our towns and cities not alone 
more beautiful, but more happy, dwelling 
places than we have been able to evolve up 
to the present time. 

It was in recognition of these things, 
as well as of the fact that the selfish inter- 
ests of timber exploiters would soon have 
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left no tree standing in Soignes, that La 
Ligue des Amis de la Foret de Soignes was 
formed. 

It was for just such a purpose that René 
Stevens undertook to make known to the 
people of Belgium the unsuspected beauties 
of a forest which is theirs by irrevocable 
right. 

There are many ways of going to 
Soignes. You may climb the Montagne 
de la Cour, with its delightful evidences 
of the still-living Flemish spirit and 
manners, and journey by way of the tram 
which traverses the Avenue Louise, to the 
entrance to the Bois de la Cambre—one of 
the finest of all the parks of Europe. 
Through this you may walk direct to the 
forest, and thus approach, through an 
avenue which affords a fresh hint at every 
step, the splendors which lie just beyond 
the park. Or, you may tram to Boitsfort, 
and enter the forest by either the Dreve de 
Welriekende or by the Dreve des Deux 
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Montagnes. From Auderghem, also 
reached by tram, you may enter the forest 
by way of the majestic Chaussée de Wavre; 
or you may take tram at the Luxembourg 
Station, and either halt at the northern 
entrance to the forest or traverse it at one 
of its narrow points and alight at Groenen- 
dal. By any of these routes, all of which 
providefeasy and cheap access, the people 
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of Brussels may reach their forest, and 
wander among such miles of roads and 
paths as are not to be found in many a 
day’s journey —and seldom, if ever, beside 
the very gates of a great and important 
capital. 

It is in order that the city of Washington 
may some day possess such a forest that 


Mr. William M. Ellicott (M), proposed 
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the creation of a great national forest 
reserve adjacent to Washington, to include 
the banks of the Potomac from below 
Mount Vernon to and beyond the Falls. 
The Committee on Conservation of Nat- 
ural Resources, when Mr. Cass Gilbert (F) 
was Chairman, in 1913, in presenting its 
report to the Convention at New Orleans, 
made a most powerful plea for the support 
of the Institute in this project, and the 
report was unanimously adopted. 

To say that this project offers an un- 
equaled opportunity for the government 
seems merely the hollow echo of a phrase 
whose triteness has rendered it almost 
obnoxious; and yet upon what more fun- 
damental work could the nation embark? 

Old world experiences are now coming 
home to the new world. Our surroundings 
have already lost, in a large measure, that 
virgin aspect which was so dear to us; 
everywhere the results of blind waste and 
reckless spoliation are apparent. A few 
years ago, the probable despoilment of 
our natural conditions seemed an insig- 
nificant factor; now it looms large upon the 
horizon of our plans for the future, and 
impresses us with a grave importance. 

To many of our countrymen, a little 
forest like Fontainebleau once seemed a 
curiosity. They contemplated it with good- 
natured derision, and looked upon the 
veneration in which its lovers held it as a 
childish affection. Had we not vast prime- 
val forests and wildernesses of indestructi- 
ble grandeur, beside which Fontainebleau 
was a pygmy? 

The period of their supposedly limitless 
extent has already passed. The small re- 
maining sections are today measured and 
indicated upon maps; their steadily rising 
values are a matter of record. 

Wild game, as the indiscriminate prop- 
erty of any free-born citizen, and in un- 
limited quantities, is one of the memories 
of a passing generation. We are told, in 
bulletins, where so and so many wild elk, 
buffalo, sheep, or prong-horns, still remain, 
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though only under supervision and pro- 
tection. We are more and more assailed 
with the simple, yet alarmingly pertinent, 
information as to the decreasing number 
of spots where the wild-fowl may now find 
safety in their winter resting-places. 

Through the various avenues of the 
public press, we learn that Pennsylvania, 
or some other state, erstwhile densely 
timbered, has, at the present rate of cutting 
a supply of timber that can last only 
three or four years longer. 

We are made aware of the almost in- 
credible fact that there is not a brook 
trout east of the Mississippi or south of 
Maine, which is of native stock. Even 
the fearsome grizzly of California is now 
protected by law (too late, alas!) and the 
bag limit on African lions appears in the 
game laws of Rhodesia and Uganda. The 
age of artificial propagation and _pro- 
tection is not approaching—it is here! Its 
influences are seen in movements great and 
small, even within so distant a land as that 
embraced within the Arctic circle, all 
looking toward the maintenance of natural- 
forest areas in their primitive condition; 
for the provision of stocks for our streams; 
for the purpose of restoring protected game 
to its native habitat; as measures for pre- 
venting the complete extinction of all 
valuable species of birds, whether game or 
insectivorous. Yet nothing startles the 
great body of American citizens; they will 
not believe in the end of their great 
natural inheritance, and added to their 
own inertia is the activity,—steady, re- 
sourceful, often unscrupulous, of the small 
group of men with keen perceptions of 
great public values still to be appropriated 
for private gain. 

The problem may well be looked upon 
as national in its scope, but it is only by 
looking upon it as local in its necessity 
that any solution will be attained. Every 
community, large or small, has its rec- 
reation and health problems, and it is 
upon those aspects of forest maintenance 
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and cultivation that the emphasis belongs. 
The natural beauty of such a forest as 
Soignes possesses its highest value through 
the inestimable boon which it confers upon 
the population of the city of Brussels. 
Natural beauty is not a curiosity to be 
retained for the special delectation of 
artists; it is an indispensable factor in the 
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elevation of any people,—belongs to them 
by instinct and by right. 

By the creation of the forest reserve 
adjacent to Washington, the Government 
would be setting an example of the highest 
and most far-reaching importance. Its 
ultimate benefit as an aid and an inspi- 
ration toward the possible development of 
a great national renaissance in art is not 
measurable in words. C. H. W. 












































“The Devil Has a Headache’”’ 





By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


UST before Christmas time the 

national billboard organization “put 

one over” on the American public 
and on the Associated Press by managing 
to have sent out statements as to a won- 
derful campaign of religious and civic 
education which the aforesaid billboard 
organization was about to spring. 

It was announced that the virtuous, 
public-spirited and otherwise desirable 
citizens who make up the billboard organ- 
ization, with ramifications in every state, 
not satisfied with the good they had done 
in promoting the anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign, were about to help evangelize the 
world, or at least the United States part 
of it, and to teach patriotism, by way of 
the billboards. 

A little later, an elaborate poster, 
showing a “commercial” artist’s idea of the 
Nativity, was spread on the billboards. 
Some latent sense of reverence caused this 
painting to be surrounded with enough 
white paper to give a slight separation 
from the beer, whisky, tobacco, army 
enlistments, patent medicines, clothing, 
breakfast foods, and other articles nation- 
ally advertised on the same billboards. 

Comment was general, and inexplicably 
favorable. Even newspapers have short 
memories. Here and there an editor saw 
clearly, as instanced in this extract from 
the Oakland (California) Enquirer: ‘The 
plan of presenting this picture of the Christ 
story upon a billboard, sandwiched in 
between ‘Special Holiday Rates,’ vaude- 
ville screams in brief attire, and hair tonic 
that will make a billiard ball look like a 
baby doll, may seem mixing the sublime 
with the ridiculous; but it is, nevertheless, 
publicity which will prove effective.” 

Soon the space required by the Nativity 
poster was needed for booze announce- 
ments, and “dope” pictures, and white- 
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slave-drama posters, and the Christ story 
was covered up. 

But a second item in this philanthropic 
campaign appeared when another poster 
was put up in spare space to show that 
Ulyssus S. Grant was a great general and 
a great president. 

At Easter time, art and commercialism 
joined the religious-minded billposter in 
another sandwich, which put the story 
of the resurrection next the representa- 
tions (?) of the Federal government as to 
the value of service in the army and the 
navy, Dopola, Somebody’s whiskey, and 
all the others who pay the bill. 

Why all this sudden spasm of virtue 
among the billposters? What has hap- 
pened? 

I would not go so far as to say that the 
billboard devil is actually sick and wants 
to be a saint. I do say that he has a head- 
ache, and that he senses the necessity of 
acquiring virtue by seeming to do some- 
thing public-spirited, educational, reli- 
gious, and beneficial, as a cloak for his 
unintermitted activities in other directions. 

Let us scan for a moment what is going 
on the country over while “‘the devil has a 
headache.” Here, for instance, is a quota- 
tion from the New York Times of April 2, 
headed: “One Big Billboard an Aid to 
Burglars.” It appears that “Representa- 
tives of a dozen civic and business organi- 
zations argued before the building com- 
mittee of the Board of Alderman yesterday 
in favor of the proposed ordinance for the 
regulation of billboards and outdoor ad- 
vertising signs. Alderman Curran, who 
framed the ordinance, started the hearing 
by reading a letter signed by eighteen 
residents of Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, 
complaining that a double-decked_bill- 
board in their neighborhood was not only 
an eyesore, but that it afforded burglars 











an opportunity to get into adjoining 
houses.” Much testimony was heard to 
show the damage done by the billboards, 
and the memorable findings of the late 
Mayor Gaynor’s Billboard Commission, 
proving loss, damage, danger and bad 
morality, were brought into view. 

Incidentally, the head of a great corpo- 
ration “‘cited a case where unsightly bill- 
boards had materially depreciated the 
value of property on Prospect Park West, 
Brooklyn.” He added: “The city and the 
public have suffered even more than the 
private owners, although the loss is not 
to be calculated in dollars and cents, for 
the attractiveness of the promenade along 
the park wall has been seriously impaired, 
and the city’s investment has been in 
part destroyed.” 

Of course, the billboard interests had an 
attorney present, who laughed at all sug- 
gestions of damage, and then, seeing the 
attitude of the meeting and of the alder- 
men, proposed to “submit an alternative 
ordinance that would honestly try to meet 
all the objections of the proposed one.” 
That is, he would undertake to prepare 
something that would not hurt the bill- 
boards, but would throw sand in the eyes 
of the objectors. 

For eight years, in the city of St. Louis, 
a battle for a modest and seemingly in- 
adequate scheme for the regulation of bill- 
board excesses has been going on. In 
1905 an ordinance, limiting the area of 
billboards to five hundred square feet, 
their height to fourteen feet, and their 
length to fifty feet (certainly not rigorous 
restrictions) was passed. Injunctions, 
suits, appeals, and every device that could 
be brought to bear through the asso- 
ciated money of the patriotic, religious 
billposters of the United States has delayed 
the enforcement of this ordinance. The 
Supreme Court of the State of Missouri 
twice approved the ordinance. It was then 
taken by the billboard patriots to the 
United States Supreme Court, and in last 
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October a decision was rendered which has 
“upheld the right of the city to regulate.” 

Did the billboard interests then submit, 
after the the United States Supreme Court 
was done? Not at all. Right while the 
Christ picture was being pasted on the 
boards in St. Louis, they began again, 
endeavoring by the lowest methods, with 
bribery and corruption hinted at, to have 
the original ordinance modified and _ re- 
pealed. They failed. Another injunction 
was applied for, and they are actually now 
again appealing to the United States 
Supreme Court, while the Easter resur- 
rection poster is teaching the lesson of 
Christ. The only mitigating circumstance 
in this fight is that, while they are appeal- 
ing, “The city officials are free to enforce 
the law, and the work of reconstructing 
the boards is beginning.” 

From Cleveland comes news of another 
attempt to open a crusade against the bill- 
board intrusions in that city, and also news 
that the attempt is being bitterly fought. 
From San Francisco, from Seattle, from 
practically every live city in the whole 
country, these attempts are periodically 
and continually reported; and just as 
periodically and continually there is re- 
ported, first contempt, then defiance, and 
then resistance of any attempt on the 
part of the people to secure for themselves 
privacy, the enjoyment of city beauty 
they have paid for, or any other thing that 
will interfere in the least with the religious, 
patriotic, philanthropic attempts of the 
billposters to convince them that paint, 
tin, paste and trash are better to look at 
than trees, scenery and orderly civic 
conditions. 

The headache of the devil, therefore, does 
not interfere with his fighting efficiency. 
No one has shown that the billboard 
people are any more willing to obey the 
laws they constantly break because they 
have put up a Christmas poster. There is 
no instance to show that the pleading of a 
church, insulted by hideous and demoral- 
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izing posters within ten feet of its doors, 
has had any effect in restricting the ac- 
tivities of the tradesmen who are said to 
have contributed $25 each for a national 
defense fund, out of which to pay for an 
Easter poster. There is no reason to believe 
that the thousands of illegal signs which 
are to be found in nearly every American 
city are to be removed because suddenly 
the billposters’ defense fund has been 
dipped into, to pay for a poster teaching 
the achievements of Ulyssus S. Grant, the 
great fighter for federal authority. 

A few years ago, the national convention 
of the billposters solemnly resolved not to 
sanction the erection of suggestive or 
crime-inciting theatrical posters. Much 
publicity was obtained for the announce- 
ment, and many newspapers congratu- 
lated the sign-men on their action. But it 
made no difference whatever in the prac- 
tices of the fraternity—not one whit! The 
president of their state organization in 
Pennsylvania cited their national action 
to me in a letter as proof of their virtuous 
new ideals; but he never replied to my 
answer, with which were enclosed photo- 
graphs made many months after the 
national “resoluting”’ spasm, showing in a 
half-dozen towns on Association boards 
posters of the most degrading character. 
One of these, displaying female forms of 
the “dizzy blond” type in suggestive 
positions, I had photographed while on 
my way to the convention hall of the State 
Y. M. C. A. organization in a western 
Pennsylvania city. It was shown across 
the street from a church. 

These same educational and religious 
patriots have a fine flow of words when 
they come to considering the character 
and disposition of any who object to their 
activities. I quote from one of their 
national publications, the “Signs of the 
Times,” of Cincinnati: 

“Under the cloak of an ambiguous clan 
termed the Municipal Art Society, a mal- 
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formation of men who wear women’s 
clothes and women who wear men’s 
clothes, who gather together now and 
then, when they can borrow the carfare, to 
consider ways and means of beautifying 
our city.” 

It is in Cincinnati, by the way, that 
during the recent Christmas poster spasm 
the billboard men have succeeded in 
having nullified a provision of the new 
building code which restricted them con- 
siderably in the direction of public safety, 
and modestly in the direction of decency. 
Why obey fair laws when $25 each will 
pay for Nativity posters, to fool the 
people? 

I have been in Washington since the 
Grant patriotic poster was put up, and I at 
once went to see whether the new ideals of 
the outdoor advertisers had been effective 
in making them cease the desecration of the 
monument to the memory of the martyred 
Garfield. Not at all; it yet serves as a fore- 
ground for a glaring breakfast food sign, 
and for other no less incongruous inflic- 
tions, worked as close to the west entrance 
to the Capitol grounds as possible. 

What we need now in order to keep com- 
pany with the billboard spasm of prophy- 
lactic virtue is some action whereby, at 
specific periods, the saloon keepers hold 
restricted prayer-meetings next their bars, 
alterating these with patriotic exercises, 
during all of which, of course, the ordi- 
nary business of the bar must be con- 
ducted with increased vigor. 

If the thoughtful people of America 
who believe that it is a beautiful country, 
and that the principles of Christianity 
are its safeguard, mean business, the 
billboard devil will have considerably 
more than a headache within the next 
five years, and it will not get cured 
through the spending of a little money 
to throw sand into the eyes of an aroused 
public, by way of Easter posters and 
patriotic guff! 
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In Memoriam 


CHARLES BABCOCK 


vention of the American Institute 

of Architects, held December 2, 3, 
and 4, 1913, in the City of New Orleans, 
Mr. Cass Gilbert, (F), was appointed to 
draft resolutions in honor of Professor 
Charles Babcock. These resolutions, 
which were unanimously approved by the 
Convention, were as follows: 

On August 27, 1913, Professor Bab- 
cock passed away, in his eighty-fifth year. 

He was the sole survivor of that little 
group of men who met on February 23, 
1857, as founders of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 

It is therefore fitting that the conven- 
tion of the Institute should for a time lay 
aside the business of the day, to contem- 
plate the merit of his life and work, and 
to record its appreciation of his distin- 
guished services. 

Professor Babcock began the practice of 
his profession at a period when archi- 
tecture in this country (and in fact 
throughout the civilized world) was almost, 
if not quite, at its lowest ebb; when it was 
scarce credited as worthy to be considered 
among the Fine Arts; and when the Fine 
Arts were disregarded by government and 
people alike. 

The conquest of a new continent and the 
political conditions of the time had turned 
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the minds of men toward other lines of 


endeavor, and for a time the purely physi- 
cal and material seemed to have utterly 
prevailed over the finer instincts and 
aspirations of our people. 

Our centers of population were not yet 
knit into close relation by means of the 
telegraph and railroad. Groups of educa- 
ted men did indeed exist, but they were 
not in close communication, as they are 
today. 
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The few architects of the time were not 
only misunderstood and unappreciated by 
the public, but were themselves so widely 
scattered and unacquainted that they 
entertained, for the most part, suspicions 
and fears of one another, which tended to 
accent professional rivalries rather than to 
allay them. 

The ethical standards of the time had 
not been formulated, nor was there any 
common standard to which they could 
repair. 

Ignored, or held in contempt for the 
most part by the public, and lacking con- 
fidence in one another, it was indeed a 
time when the architects, like the art they 
practised, had but little honor or recog- 
nition in the land. 

A few of the more brilliant or more 
fortunate had perhaps attained an indi- 
vidual position of a purely personal sort, 
and were beginning to gather around them 
groups of adherents who thought and felt 
as they did. 

Thus it was in the middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

A historical note quoted by Professor 
Martin relating to the time will be of 
special interest to this body. It is as fol- 
lows: “Appreciating the state into which 
their beloved art had fallen, a number of 
young men in New York City, after many 
consultations, determined to organize an 
association for the advancement of archi- 
tecture. Their ideals were high. They 
were zealous and enthusiastic, and in love 
with their art. The following architects, 
Richard Upjohn, Edward Gardiner, H. W. 
Cleveland, Wray Mould, Leopold Eidlitz, 
Henry Dudley, Fred A. Peterson, Charles 
Babcock, Joseph C. Wells, Richard M. 
Hunt, John Welch, J. W. Priest, met to 


consider the propriety of organizing a 

















society of architects, on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1857.” 

Thus the American Institute of Archi- 
tects was founded; its organization was 
effected in the following April, with eigh- 
teen additional names on the list. 

“Of this group of thirty men,” adds 
Professor Martin, ‘“‘nearly every one 
became famous in later years; and I know 
of none more deserving of honor for dis- 
tinguished services to his profession than 
our beloved Dean.” 

Professor Babcock was the last sur- 
vivor of the twelve founders of the Insti- 
tute, and his death marks the passing of a 
great period which must ever be of peculiar 
interest and value to American architects, 
for it illustrates how high ideals and con- 


fident endeavor can bring order out of 


chaos, confidence out of suspicion, and 
great accomplishment by reason of char- 
acter and integrity. 

He was an Honorary Member of the 
American Institute of Architects, Hon- 
orary Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He was a graduate of Union Col- 
lege, holding a degree of Master of Arts; 
but it is not because of such honors as 
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may have been conferred upon him, but 
because of his personality, his attain- 
ments, his scholarship, his good taste, his 
sound judgment, his eminent services both 
as practitioner and as teacher, his sturdy 
character, and his loving, kindly spirit, we 
offer the following resolutions: 


Whereas: Professor Charles Babcock, 
of Cornell University, departed this life 
August 27, 1913, and 

Whereas: He was the last survivor of the 
Founders of the American Institute of 
Architects, and an Honorary Member of 
this body; and 

Whereas: His long and distinguished 
services to our profession, both as a prac- 
titioner and a teacher, merit the highest 
appreciation and recognition of this body; 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Institute 
of Architects in convention assembled 
does hereby record its grateful sense of 
obligation for a life well and honorably 
spent in the service of his art, its high 
appreciation of his great merit as a man 
and as a teacher, and its profound respect 
for one who has upheld its high ideals in 
all that pertains to the art and practice 
of architecture. 


JOHN BELCHER, F.R.I.B.A. 


Diep NoveMBER 8, 1913 


Honorary Corresponding Member, 1g0o 
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The Wisdom of Building Regulation 
By EDWARD M. BASSETT 


Chairman of the Heights of Buildings Commission of New York City 


Buildings Commission of New 

York City is not based on ideal 
conditions, but on actual conditions in 
New York City, which are far from ideal. 
Broadly speaking, the conclusions of the 
Commission may be stated as follows: 

(1) Small intensive areas in Manhattan 
contain buildings of such extreme heights 
that it would be unjust to impose a low- 
height limit on future buildings to be 
erected on semi-improved plots of land in 
these limited areas. 

(2) The most that can be done in these 
districts is to require a fair apportionment 
of light and air among future buildings, 
in proportion to the ground area and the 
width of streets and open places on which 
they front. 

(3) That an ordinance to accomplish 
this should be enacted by the Board of 
Estimate and Board of Aldermen under 
the charter provision giving these boards 
power to pass ordinances limiting the 
heights of buildings, and this ordinance 
regulating extreme heights should cover 
the entire city. 

(4) That there should be imposed on 
the outlying boroughs, and on Manhattan 
outside of the intensive districts referred 
to above, additional regulations requir- 
ing lower buildings; and these regulations 
should be adapted to local requirements in 
such a way that land values in each dis- 
trict will be stabilized and not decreased, 
and so that invasions of unsuitable struc- 
tures will be prevented. 

(5) That these _ district 
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should be graduated as to height and por- 
tion of lot covered, and should be uniform 
in each separate type of district. 

(6) That buildings for industry on a 
large scale should be prohibited in cer- 
tain districts. 

(7) That the legislature should be asked 
to make charter amendments of a permis- 
sive nature whereby the Board of Esti- 
mate after required hearings can fix the 
boundaries of districts and the regula- 
tions for each type of district. 

These recommendations have met with 
general acceptance from all interests. 
Owners of extremely high buildings in 
the intensive districts in Manhattan are 
not as a rule meeting with such success 
that they are anxious to erect more. 
Owners of unimproved plots in_ these 
localities desire an ordinance that will 
preserve for them their fair share of light 
and air for future buildings, even if they 
do not build them immediately. Outlying 
areas of business, apartment-houses and 
small residences are desirous of being pro- 
tected against invasions, if this can be 
done without impairing land values. Many 
who were opposed to height regulations 
ten years ago are today advocates of 
restrictive measures. The principal objec- 
tion to the rule recommended by the 
Commission for extreme heights is that 
such a limitation still allows very high 
buildings. This objection is_ perfectly 
true. High buildings would still be pos- 
sible in the intensive districts of Man- 
hattan so long as they left a fair share of 
light and air for their future neighbors. 
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The setbacks required by the rule are 
such that it will not be economical to 
build so high as before. The problem in 
lower Manhattan is how to cause each 
land owner so to use his land for future 
buildings as not to injure his neighbor. 
The battle to keep buildings at a moderate 
height is already lost. It is lost before it 
is begun. The injury is already done. If 
the city should now say that the owner of 
an unimproved plot in this area cannot 
build a high building, it would be adding 
unfairness to injury. “But,” some say, “the 
streets are a fixed width and they will be 
too small if more high buildings are put 
up.” The street problem in lower Man- 
hattan is a peak-load problem, and, like 
other peak-load problems, it is capable of 
many adjustments. High buildings in 
down-town Manhattan may some time 
cause double-decked streets. There usu- 
ally is not a great deal of sense in locking 
the barn-door after the horse is stolen. 
The rule for future high buildings will 
make them less high, will compel courts 
and setbacks, will tend to moderate con- 
gestion, and to a large extent prevent the 
stealing of other people’s light and air. 
When we come to other parts of Man- 
hattan and to the outlying boroughs, the 
way seems clearer. Not all of Greater 
New York is hopeless. Indeed, so small 
a part of Greater New York is improperly 
built that, if, from now on, wise build- 
ing could proceed either through comity 
of builders or requirement of law, the city 
of one hundred years hence will show little 
trace of past errors. The wise building of 
the future, however, will recognize differ- 
ent requirements for different areas. This 
statement brings us to the next serious 
objection that has been urged against the 
report of the Heights of Buildings Com- 
mission. Some say that although a uni- 
form height regulation can be placed on 
the whole city, yet the courts and consti- 
tution will not uphold different restrictions 
for different parts of the city. They say 
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that if a man on Fifth Avenue is per- 
mitted to build 200 feet high, it is wrong 
to limit a land owner on 125th Street to 
100 feet high, and that any such require- 
ment is unjust discrimination. Let us look 
at this argument for a minute. These 
powers of regulating the use of private 
property for the general welfare—com- 
monly called the police powers—reside 
in the state, and the state can enforce 
suitable regulations for the general wel- 
fare in any part of the state. Under the 
constitution of our state, a city can only 
exercise the police power that is donated 
to it by the state. If a height of 200 feet 
were permitted in New York City, but a 
height of r1oo feet only permitted in 
Binghamton, could the property owner 
in Binghamton say that it was discrimi- 
nated against because, under the police 
powers, buildings could be built twice as 
high in New York City? Surely not. That 
rule of height that would be for the general 
welfare in Binghamton, all things being 
taken into consideration, would be lawful 
for that city. But Binghamton is not New 
York. Different cities have different 
requirements. Now let us go one step 
further. Are there not parts of New York 
City where normal heights of buildings 
are the same as in Binghamton? If so, 
shall not a low limit for Staten Island or 
Queens be just as lawful as for Bingham- 
ton? And is not this the case even if 
some other part of Greater New York is 
permitted to erect higher buildings? Thus 
the subject reduces itself to the adapta- 
tion of regulations to the reasonable 
requirements of different districts. This 
application of the police powers has been 
supported by state and federal courts in 
this country, where diverse height regu- 
lations have been subjected to the test of 
the constitution. 

In these matters of regulation of height, 
size, and arrangement of buildings, the 
individual is powerless to protect himself. 
The community, however, can do these 
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things in the interest of all, just as the 
community recognizes the duty of fire 
protection and sanitation. Regulation of 
height, size and arrangement of — build- 
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ings, is not new in the large cities of the 
world. Many cities have practised it for 
years with proved advantage. 


Sixth National Conference on City Planning 


The Conterence will be held this year at Toronto, 
Canada, from May 25 to May 27 inclusive. The 
programme is as follows: 

Monday, May Twenty-fifth. First Conference 
Session at 8 p.m.—The Relative Importance of City 
Planning as Compared with all other Functions of 
City Government. By Andrew Wright Crawford, 
of Philadelphia, editor city planning section of the 
‘Public Ledger.”” The Progress of the Year in City 
Planning. A report prepared by the Secretary. 

Tuesday, May Twenty-sixth. Second Confer- 
ence Session at 10 A.M.—Provision for Future Rapid 
Transit: Subway, Elevated or Open Cut and their 
Influence on the City Plan. By J. V. Davies, Con- 
sulting Engineer, Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. 
Rapid Transit and the Auto Bus. By John A. 
McCollum, Assistant Engineer, Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, New York City. Luncheon: 
Topic: Garden Cities and Garden Suburbs in 
America. Third Conference session at 2.30 P.M. 
Protecting Residential Districts. By Lawrence 
Veiller, Secretary and Director, National Housing 
Association, New York City. Toronto’s Water 
Front Development. By R. S. Gourlay, Toronto 


Report of Special Committee 


Harbor Board. 
P.M. 


Fourth Conference Session at 8 
A Canadian Town Planning Act: Consider- 
ation of Principles and Procedure. Draft of act is 
now being prepared by a committee appointed by 
the Canadian Conservation Commission; it. will 
be criticised and discussed by experts from Canada, 
the United States, England and Germany. 

Wednesday, May Twenty-seventh. Fifth Con- 
ference Session at 10 A.M.—Recreation Facilities 
in the City Plan. By Henry V. Hubbard, Professor 
of Landscape Architecture, Harvard University. 
Luncheon: Experience Meeting. Three-minute 
talks from representatives of cities and city planning 
commissions. Sixth Conference Session at 2.30 P.M. 
—An Open Session for the discussion of subjects to 
be submitted by members of the Conference. 
Seventh Conference Session at 4.30 p.mM.—Confer- 
ence Business. The Conference will close with a 
dinner, at which the members of the Conference will 
be the guests of the Commission of Conservation. 
The leaders of discussions and the banquet speakers 
will be announced in the Final Program, to be dis- 
tributed about May first. 


of the Cleveland Chapter to 


Recommend Legislation for the Establishment 
of a City Plan Commission 


That Cleveland, following the adoption in its 
new charter of provisions for a permanent City 
Plan Commission, seems likely to pass a strong 
ordinance for carrying them out, is of far more than 
passing interest. First among American cities to in- 
trust to a commission the translation into actual fact 
of vague hopes and dreams of some time having an 
imposing group of public buildings, her present pro- 
posed action would seem to be an expression of sober 
judgment, after years of experience, that such means 
for securing logical and pleasing development of 
physical conditions and aspects are businesslike, 
hence profitable. 

While a American cities, since the days 
when Cleveland began work upon her great plaza, 
have created commissions of like purpose, the latter, 
in a sense, have been experimental; that is, they 
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have not been based upon American experience, 
and consequently have not been endowed with 
authority so far-reaching and final as that defined 
in the Cleveland Charter and Ordinance. 

The fact that now, after ample opportunity to 
observe, or forecast, the results of scientific and 
esthetic direction of her physical growth, in con- 
nection with a single project of great importance, 
Cleveland seems about to decide to extend to all 
future projects affecting the efficiency and appear- 
ance of the city the same sort of control, should 
awaken many a municipality to a sense of its own 
extravagant, short-sighted and ineffectual methods 
of guiding public works. The Cleveland Chapter 
is deserving of especial praise for its patient and 
persistent work.—W. R. B. Wittcox, Chairman 
Committee on Town Planning. 
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The Report of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Chapter 


The special committee instructed and authorized 
to prepare and recommend legislation for the estab- 
lishment of a City Plan Commission, as provided 
by Section 77 of the Cleveland City Charter, reports 
as follows: 

The movement to incorporate a City Plan Com- 
mission provision in the City Charter originated in 
the Cleveland Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. By resolution adopted at the April, 
1913, meeting, a committee was authorized, ap- 
pointed and instructed to “effect the incorporation 
in the new city charter, of a provision of broad 
legislative powers, to enable the appointment of 
such civic Art and Architecture Commissions and 
Bureaus of Buildings as may become expedient or 
necessary.” 

This committee, with the valued assistance of 
Mr. Mayo Fesler, Secretary of the Charter Com- 
mission, formulated a provision for a City Plan 
Commission and submitted it, with arguments for its 
adoption, to the Charter Commission, April 12, 1913. 

The provision, substantially as submitted, was 
written into the Charter, and adopted by the electors 
of Cleveland, July 1, 1913. 

The Charter provides for a City Plan Com- 
mission in manner as follows: 





City Plan Commission 


“Section 77. There shall be a City Plan Com- 
mission to be appointed by the Mayor with power 
to control, in the manner provided by ordinance, 
the design and location of works of art which are, 
or may become, the property of the city; the plan, 
design and location of public buildings, harbors, 
bridges, viaducts, street fixtures, and other struc- 
tures and appurtenances; the removal, re-location 
and alteration of any such works belonging to the 
city; the location, extension and platting of streets, 
parks, and other public places, and of new areas; 
and the preparation of plans for the future physical 
development and improvement of the city.” 

With the purpose of assisting in carrying the 
charter provision into effect, the Chapter, at its 
September 4, 1913, meeting, adopted the following 
resolution: “That the Municipal Art and Archi- 
tecture Committee, with the president, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the Cleveland Chapter of the 
A. I. A., to be instructed, with power, to proceed 
immediately with the collection of data for the prep- 
aration of an ordinance for submission to the 
Council of the City of Cleveland, covering the City 
Plan provision of the recently adopted Charter of 
the City of Cleveland.” 
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Following the adoption of this resolution, the 
secretary addressed a questionaire to a selected list 
of about seventy-five men throughout the country 
men interested in and students of city planning 
work—quoting the charter provision and asking 
these questions: 

(1) Do you know of any states or cities which 
have enacted city or town planning legislation? 

(2) How many persons should be placed upon 
the commission? 

(3) What should be the personnel of the com- 
mission, i. e., by whom should the city be repre- 
sented, and from what professions or vocations 
should its citizen members come? 

(4) Will you suggest detailed provisions of the 
ordinance, to the end that the spirit and letter of 
the charter may be fully covered? 

(5) How should the commission be organized, 
and what officers should it have? 

A majority of the men addressed replied in a 
cordial and helpful manner. Many _ expressed 
pleasure and surprise to find the charter provision 
so broad and so comprehensive. 

The replies contained valuable information and 
suggestions and were accompanied by copies of 
laws, ordinances, and other data relative to city- 
planning work, which have been of much help in 
formulating the following suggested outline for an 
ordinance. The outline represents the consensus of 
the thought and word of the replies, laws, ordinances 
and data. 


City Planning Commissions Now 
Authorized or Existing in Americ: 


Of passing interest, it may be noted that seven 
(7) states in the United States and four (4) provinces 
in Canada, have enacted laws authorizing munici- 
palities of 10,000 population or more to establish 
city plan boards or commissions; that twenty-five 
(25) cities in the United States have organizations 
for the promotion of city planning; that thirty-four 
(34) cities of the United States have city plans 
developed in lesser or greater degree; that nine (9) 
cities in the United States have authorized art 
commissions; that twenty-nine (29) cities and towns 
in the United States and six (6) cities in Canada 
have authorized city planning commissions. These 
statistics are compiled from a recent report of Mr. 
Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary of the National Con- 
ference on City Planning, and from data contained 
in the replies to the questionaire. 

The committee selected, from the information 
and data received, the leaflet issued by the Massa- 
chusetts Homestead Commission as one which 
truly epitomizes the purposes and ideals of city 
planning. The leaflet reads thus: 
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City Planning Means: 


Conservation of Human 
Energy and Preservation 
of Life, particularly 
child-life. 

Economy, necessity, scien- 
tific reality. 


Not merely superficial 
beautification. 


Not extravagance, dreams, 
fads. 





Conformity to Definite Plan Not the immediate exe- 
of orderly development cution of the whole 
into which each im- plan. 


provement will fit as it 
is needed. 


Saving in cost of public Not the surrender of the 


improvements by Busi- city to artists with 
ness Methods for city vague schemes for civic 
business. adornment. 


Correlation of the city’s 


Not wholesale alterations 
activities. 


at great expense, with 
no assured financial re- 


turns. 
Encouragement of Com- Not the interruption of 
merce and facilitation commerce and business. 


of business. 


Preservation of Historic Not the destruction of the 
Buildings with their old landmarks and city 
traditions. individuality. 


The development of an 
American City worthy 
of civic pride. 


Not imitation of London, 
Vienna and Paris. 


The rule of Common Fore- Not the rule of chance, 


sight and prudence. with ruinous expense 
and debt. 
Happiness, Convenience, Not merely expensive 


Health, for all citizens. boulevards and parks 


available only to the 
rich. 

After careful analysis of many laws and ordi- 
nances, consideration of the opinions of men ex- 
perienced in city-planning work, and study of con- 
ditions in and the needs of Cleveland, the com- 
mittee has prepared an outline of the essential 
features for an ordinance to establish the City Plan 
Commission as contemplated in Section 77 of the 
City Charter, and has submitted the outline, in 
manner as follows: 


Outline of Ordinance to Establish the 
City Plan Commission 


First. Members.—The Commission shall consist 
of seven (7) members; appointed by the Mayor; 
to serve, without compensation, for terms of five 
(5) years each. Members shall be persons having 
knowledge and large experience in respect to one 
or more of these subjects: finance, commerce, in- 
dustry, transportation, architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, real estate, engineering, building, painting, 
sculpture, social welfare, civic administration, and 
law. 

The Mayor may, at all times, and directors of 
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departments when matters under consideration 
concern their departments, sit with the Commission, 
but without the power to vote. 

Second. Organization and Rules——The Com- 
mission shall choose its own officers; make its own 
rules; keep a journal; appoint its secretary; and 
employ such expert and other assistance as may be 
necessary for the proper and efficient conduct of 
its work. 

A majority of the members of the Commission 
may transact routine business; but a majority of 
all members of the Commission must concur in all 
recommendations and approvals. 

The expenses of the Commission shall be paid 
out of appropriations made for that purpose by the 
council. 

Third. Powers and Duties.—In genera! the 
powers and duties of the Commission shall be four- 
fold, namely: 

(1) To pass upon and approve or disapprove 
the design and location of public works of art, and 
other public works, as buildings and bridges. 

(2) To pass upon and approve or disapprove the 
layout for grounds and areas intended to be dedi- 
cated to public use. 

(3) To make recommendations, reports, and 
suggestions relative to special matters or questions 
coming within the scope of its work, upon request 
of the Council or Board of Control; and may offer 
suggestions to any public authority or any owner 
of private property relative to public and private 
works, 

(4) To prepare a City Plan. 

In particular the Commission shall and may 
exercise the following powers and duties: 

(1) No drawing for or design and location of, 
nor any completed public “‘works of art,” as paint- 
ings, mural decorations, stained glass, statues, 
tablets, sculptures, monuments, fountains, arches, 
or structures of a permanent character intended 
for ornament or commemoration, or the removal, 
re-location or alteration of any such works, shall be 
approved or accepted by any city authority until 
and unless the same shall have been approved by 
the Commission. 

(2) No design for or location of, nor any com- 
pleted public building, harbor, bridge, viaduct, 
street fixtures, or other structure and appurtenance, 
or the removal, re-location and alteration of any 
such works, shall be approved by any city authority 
until and unless the same shall have been approved 
by the Commission. 

(3) No maps or plats, nor any alterations 
therein, of grounds or areas intended to be dedicated 
to public use, or for the use of purchasers of lots 
fronting thereon, or adjacent thereto, shall be ac- 
cepted by any city authority, nor shall such maps 
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or plats be valid for record, until and unless they 
shall have been approved by the Commission. 

(4) Upon request of the Council or Board of 
Control the Commission shall consider, investigate 
and report upon any special matter coming within 
the scope of its work. 

(4) The Commission may offer suggestions to 
any public authority, or to any owner of private 
property, relative to the design, location or plan of 
any public or private works, in so far as they 
affect public convenience, comfort and appear- 
ance. 

(6) The Commission shall prepare comprehensive 
plans for the future physical development and im- 
provement of the city; based primarily upon public 
utility, convenience, and beauty; physical needs 
and possibilities, and the social welfare and physical 
well being of the people. 

Fourth. Maps and Drawings.—The Commission 
shall make, or cause to be made, such maps, draw- 
ings, models, or other means of illustration, as may 
be necessary for the proper and efficient conduct of 
its work. 

Fifth. Annual Report—The Commission shall 
make an annual report to the Mayor and Council. 


An ordinance, based upon the foregoing outline, 
has been drawn by the committee and submitted 
to the Mayor and Director of Law. 

In preparing the foregoing outline, the committee 
based its conclusions upon these facts: 

(1) That the members of the Commission must 
be persons of large experience, broad knowledge, 
diversified views, good judgment, sound common 
sense, tact, perseverance, and of ability to do har- 
monious team work; persons holding no official 
position that might possibly tend to interfere with 
or restrict their actions; and persons of such stand- 
ing and reputation as would command the respect 
and confidence of the people of the city. 

(2) That the full “power to control,” as con- 
ferred by Section 77 of the charter, must be given 
to the Commission, in order that successful and 
efficient work may be done. 

(3) That there is a most urgent need for the 
early commencement of the preparatory work for 
a city plan. 

The committee is unanimously of the opinion 


Modern 


“Mr. Thomas H. Mawson has been commis- 
sioned, on the personal recommendation of the king 
and queen of the Hellenes, to prepare a scheme for 
the extension and remodeling of Athens, which is 
growing at a rapid rate; and the scheme will make 


that the time has come when Cleveland must begin 
the work of planning for its future physical develop- 
ment and improvement. 

Cleveland, in commerce, industry, and popula- 
tion, stands among the first cities of the country; 
but, with the exceptions of the park and boulevard 
system and the group plan, Cleveland has given 
little, if any, serious attention to its physical de- 
velopment and improvement. 

The park and boulevard system, the initial steps 
for which were taken by Charles J. Bulkley, more 
than twenty-five years ago, and the group plan 
movement, started nineteen years ago in a com- 
petition among members of the Architectural Club 
and carried into effect by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, are examples of what may be accomplished 
by thoughtful, constructive effort. Under the 
direction of the old Park Board and of the Group 
Plan Commission, bodies operating with powers 
and duties similar to those suggested for the City 
Plan Commission, these two great public works 
were so wisely planned that their proper completion 
is assured. 

But the park and boulevard system and the 
group plan are but a small part of the real city 
plan. When the city plan is considered in relation to 
the influence it may have upon the prevention and 
relief of over population, insanitary habitations, and 
traflic congestion; control of fire hazard; proper dis- 
tribution of buildings as to residence, trade, manu- 
facturing, transportation; beautification of the city; 
improvement of districts which are run down or are 
depreciating in value; development of river, harbor 
and lake frontages; and the creation of play- 
grounds and civic centers; its potential possibilities 
are almost unlimited. 

The charter directs that there shall be a City 
Plan Commission and vests the Commission with 
power to control. The charter provides a foundation 
upon which may be reconstructed and builded a 
city convenient, a city comfortable, a city healthful, 
a city harmonious, a city attractive. Shall these 
powers and shall this foundation be utilized to the 
fullest? 

Cuar_es W. Hopkinson, Chairman 
HersBert B. Briccs, Secretary 
BENJAMIN S. HuBBEL 


G. B. Boum 
Wo. A. BoHNARD 


Athens 


allowances for the extensions which are likely to 
take place during the next half-century. The pro- 
posals drawn up include a great new railway station 
to supersede the existing termini, new law courts 
and other official buildings, new hotels and boule- 
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vards (the latter including a broad avenue from the 
city to the Pirezus), and a complete park and play- 
ground systems. New water-works are also con- 
templated, as well as a housing scheme, which will 
be required when the hovels at the base of the Acrop- 
olis are removed. Mr. Mawson, during a recent 
stay at Athens, went over the whole city with the 
king and queen and the officials, and conferred with 
archeologists connected with the British and 
German schools at Athens; and he has for some time 
been engaged upon the replanning and extension of 
the royal gardens at Athens, and the planning of the 


‘*Milanino’’—A 


A coéperative society, known as the Unione 
Cooperativa of Milan, secured, in 1909, a large 
tract of land outside of the city limits, and a gar- 
den suburb is now in process of construction. 

With one-half of the 1,300,000 square meters 
occupied by the Society to be devoted to private 
gardens, well-defined restrictions as to heights of 
buildings, and the maximum amount of land 
occupied by buildings limited to 28 per cent of the 
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royal burying-ground at Tatoi, which is a few miles 
outside the city. He has also prepared a similar 
plan for Corfu. It is pleasant to hear that an English- 
man has been intrusted with so important a scheme 
in a foreign land, and to know that it is in such 
capable hands. If modern Athens is to be a 
worthy descendent of the ancient Athens which we 
know, we feel that the best of the world’s great 
architects of today will have to be employed in 
building up the new city which is to be brought 
into being.””—From The Builder. 


Garden Suburb 


total, congestion is bound to be eliminated, and a 
true garden suburb developed. 

The homes, which vary in size from five to six 
rooms each, can be rented for from $115 to $143 per 
year. 

The public buildings, sewer, and water-supply 
system have been located in the plan, and every 
effort is being made to develop the community as 
one consistent whole. 


Department of Agriculture Plans for Improved 
Farm Tenant Houses 
By BERNARD J. NEWMAN 


Executive Secretary Philadelphia Housing Commission 


The Department of Agriculture, through the 
Office of Farm Management, has announced its 
intention of preparing plans for inexpensive farm- 
houses as a part of its program, to increase the 
efficiency of the tenant farmers of the country. 
According to a statement issued by Mr. W. A. 
Etherton, architect, attached to the department, 
attention has been called to the need for this move 
by the increase of more than 324,000 rented farms 
in the United States in the last decade. On many 
of these farms the housing and living conditions are 
poor. Though the outbuildings and field equipment 
may be modern, little attention often has been paid 
to the sanitary condition of the dwellings of the 
farmers. Moreover, little interest has been taken 
in the interior arrangements of the homes, and the 
housewife has not had at her command _ those 
essential time- and labor-saving conveniences that 
make all the difference between pleasure and 
drudgery in the day’s work. Mr. Etherton’s con- 
tention is that it is as profitable to improve the 
housing conditions of the farm worker as it is to 
improve the housing conditions of the industrial 
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worker. The efficiency of the latter improvement 
has been established beyond question. 

The accompanying design, issued by the Office 
of Farm Management, is not intended to be a 
“model” farmhouse so much as it is intended to 
show how a low-cost building may be erected that 
will provide room-space, in a measure elastic, and 
convenient arrangements, with time- and _ labor- 
saving devices, of ample size for a small family. 
The building is one story, and lacks everything 
which means additional cost in construction, with- 
out presenting any advantage to the occupant. 
The sleeping-rooms are small, measured by accep- 
table housing standards, and the spare chamber 
would be more satisfactory if there were accordion 
doors provided instead of porti¢res. Moreover, the 
artistic value of the dwelling and its comfort would 
be enhanced without much cost, if one of the win- 
dows of the living-room were made to do service 
also as a door, and to open to a porch either vine- 
covered in summer, when shade is at a premium, 
or open in the winter when sunlight is desirable. 
But with the exception of these changes, the plan 

















HOUSING 


is most acceptable, for it combines cheapness of 
construction with convenience in arrangement, 
giving a sense of spaciousness within the living- 
room not usually found, even in the more expensive 
farmhouses. The advantage of this long living-room 
in the summer, when additional farm hands are in 
service, or as a social gathering-place in the winter, 
when its cheerful fireplace challenges the cold with- 
out, is readily seen. 

The best part of the plan is the attention given 
to the kitchen. After all, this is the most-used part 
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Another lIabor-saving device is the wood-box, 
built beneath the kitchen table, capable of being 
filled from outdoors and emptied from within. 

By these two simple improvements much heavy 
lifting is removed from the women of the household. 
The porch is a competent ally to the kitchen in 
simplifying the work of the house. The convenient 
cistern, concreted so as to prevent the pollution of 
the water, and with a cooling chamber for the storage 
of foodstuffs, together with the nearby sink, help to 
solve the problem of water-supply and drainage. 


PLAN OF A FARMHOUSE AS PREPARED BY THE OFFICE OF FARM MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT 
or AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


of the dwelling, capable, if poorly planned, of adding 
mate ially to the fatigue of the housewife. With the 
right orientation of the building, the kitchen can 
attract all the breezes afloat in the summer, utilizing 
them to cool the room and to carry away the fumes 
of cooking. Beneath the stove, and extending 
through to the fireplace, is a long, concrete ash-box, 
safeguarded from fire, and capable of holding the 
waste ashes of a year. In the floor is a dust-trap 
through which the floor sweepings may be passed 
to the ash-box. Attention once or twice a year is all 
that is needed in order to dispose of the ashes. 
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The plans speak for themselves, and indicate that 
the Department of Agriculture is working along 
the right lines in combining simplicity of line with 
convenience of arrangement. 

It is gratifying that the United States govern- 
ment is turning its attention to what has been here- 
tofore the most neglected part of its program for 
the improvement of agricultural conditions in the 
country. Hitherto the pigs, cows, horses, and 
poultry, the grains and soil fertility, have been 
foremost in its plans. While it is true that these 
have been done for the benefit of the country, yet 
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they have been done without the conception that 
the largest asset in the success of the farm has been 
the human element. Efficiency in labor and man- 
agement is largely the product of physical and 
mental alertness. These may exist in spite of 
insanitation but, as a rule, they are dependent upon 
it. Money and skill spent in raising health standards 
and in furthering healthy conditions are eco- 
nomically spent no matter whether the outlay is for 
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urban or rural areas. From the simple beginning 
made by the Office of Farm Management, in the 
publication of its program and its first design, 
much good may be anticipated. It is important, 
however, that this program be amply financed. The 
demands that will be made upon the office, once the 
country realizes the scope of its work, will be exceed- 
ingly great, for the need for improved tenant farm- 
houses is confined to no one section. 


Housing and Town Planning Notes 


New Haven Housing Association. 


As a result of an investigation into housing con- 
ditions in New Haven (Ct.), about a year ago, an 
Improved Housing Association has been formed in 
that city. The work of this Association has already 


found expression in the construction of a row of 
sixteen most attractive dwellings, the rentals of 


which range from $12 to $14 per month. 

These dwellings were rented immediately upon 
their completion, and are paying a net return of 
five per cent upon an investment of $24,859.70, 
while allowing for the most excellent service of 
waste-disposal, rent-collection, repairs, and main- 
tenance. 

It is unfortunate that a sinking-fund is not pro- 
vided for in order to make the investment perma- 
nent, and insure the renewal of the buildings as soon 
as their condition makes reconstruction necessary. 

Great hardship is frequently inflicted upon 
owners of buildings which, through long use, have 
fallen into decay, while no provision has been made 
for reconstruction after the years of usefulness and 
large revenue. 

A business concern that fails to allow for depre- 
ciation has a large bill to pay in the end. This is as 
true in building houses as it is in any other 
enterprise. 


Southern California Chapter. 


Mr. Rosenheim presented a proposition from Mr. 
George A. Damon, of Throop Institute of Pasadena, 
requesting the Chapter’s patronage in instituting a 
competition for plans dealing with the improvement 
of property at four corners of two intersecting streets 
in Pasadena. The matter was referred to the 
Chapter Committee on Education. 

With reference to the location of the proposed 
City Hall for Los Angeles, the committee advised 
the Temple Block site on condition that certain 
adjoining property be secured for a general civic- 
center plan, and the committee further decided 
that the plan developed by Charles Mulford Robin- 
son for a civic center for Los Angeles some years 
ago, would not be practicable or applicable today, 


and it proposed to recommend to the city council 
the employment of the best city-planning expert 
available; the committee contemplating a resolution 
to that effect to be submitted to the city council. 
A general discussion followed, and the committee 
was instructed to act with the Planning Commission 
of the city of Los Angeles. 


Rhode Island Chapter. 


Resolved, That the Rhode Island Chapter, 
believing in the wisdom of planning in advance of 
necessity, commends the action of the joint special 
committee of the city council in laying out a com- 
prehensive system of subways, and in asking that 
the city (Providence) be empowered to proceed with 
these subways at such time or times in the future as 
they may prove to be necessary. 


Philadelphia Chapter. 


The plans prepared by the Chapter under con- 
tract with the city for improvements to Indepen- 
dence Square have been completed and, following 
the usual procedure, have been submitted to the 
Art Jury for approval. These plans contemplate 
such changes in the walls, paths, and other accesso- 
ries, as in the judgment of the Chapter will tend to 
bring the square into closer harmony with the State 
House group of buildings, and establish thereby the 
feeling of unity which is now lacking in the existing 
conditions. 


Cleveland Chapter. 


In relation to the appointment of an architect 
on the new City Plan Commission, the Chapter 
adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas, In accordance with the suggestion of 
the secretary that the Chapter name one of its 
members for recommendation to Mayor Baker as 
an appointee on the City Plan Commission, pro- 
vided the Mayor should decide to appoint an archi- 
tect, be it resolved that the Cleveland Chapter 
recommends Benjamin S. Hubbell to the Mayor, as 
being eminently qualified to serve on the City Plan 
Commission. 
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Institute Business 


The New Standard Competition Program of the Institute 


At the Convention of 1913 it was resolved: 


Whereas, There has been presented to the Con- 
vention a typical form of competition program, 
which may prove useful in presenting the Insti- 
tute’s point of view to owners, and may with 
further study prove to be a step in the simplifica- 
tion and standardization of competition programs, 
therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Standing Committee on Com- 
petitions be requested to study and improve the 
form, to the end that it may, with the approval 
of the Board of Directors, become an Institute 
document for the use of the Chapters, members, and 
the public. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors in 
January, it was 

Resolved, That the secretary confer with Com- 
mittee on Publications as to form of the new Circu- 
lar of Advice, and if the New York program is not 
ready for simultaneous publication, proceed with 
the Circular and issue the program later. 

The program has now been edited and printed, 
and distributed to members of the Institute as an 
Institute document, but due to an error in printing 


Clause IV, this section of the program is being re- 
printed, and the program will be reissued as a new 
document (109), to supersede document 102, all 
copies of which should be destroyed. Additional 
copies of document 109 may be had upon appli- 
cation to the Secretary. 


Other New Documents. 

In addition to the document above mentioned, 
there were also distributed to every member of the 
Institute during the past month the following 
documents: 

No. 101. Architectural Competitions; Circular 
of Advice. 

No. 103. Reports of the Judiciary Committee. 

No. 104. Constitution and By-Laws, as revised 
by the last Convention. 


Report of the Committee on Practice. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee at 
the Octagon, on March 13, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Practice, which found no evidence in the 
matter of charges for unprofessional conduct against 
John A. Hamilton in connection with the Hanover 
National Bank of New York City, was read and 
accepted. 


The Forum 


Saint Louis, April 25, 1914. 
To THE JOURNAL: 

The subject matter of Mr. Albert Kelsey’s con- 
tribution to the Forum in the April number of the 
Journal had already been brought to the attention 
of the officers of the Institute, and, at the request 
of President Sturgis, the writer undertook to inves- 
tigate the injustice of which complaint was made. 

I am assured by an Insurance man of the high- 
est standing that the cost of the Architect’s ser- 
vices is, without question, a part of the cost of 
every building on which an Architect has been 
employed, or upon which he is to be employed for 
reconstruction where a partial loss has occurred, 
and that such cost must be recognized in any adjust- 
ment, unless specifically excluded by the terms of 
“The Form,” which is a part of every policy. 

“The Form,” which may be written in or inserted 
as a “flap” in the body of the document, describes 
the property insured, and embraces all the limita- 
tions of the policy, and excludes all items which the 
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two parties to the contract agree are not to be 
insured. For the sake of economy, the owner 
usually excludes the cost of excavation, and of 
foundation walls below grade, and sometimes 
excludes also the cost of the Architect’s services; 
but, unless this item is specifically excluded, it must 
be considered a part of the cost of the building, and 
no adjuster has the right to refuse to consider a 
claim for compensation by the assured, no matter 
what his private opinion may be as to the “intangible 
or unnecessary” nature of these services. No 
adjuster or Insurance Company can alter the terms 
of the contract expressed in the policy, and any 
owner who has accepted such a ruling modifying 
the terms of his contract has “slept upon his rights.” 
It is a simple matter to confirm the foregoing state- 
ment of facts by examining carefully any policy in 
force, and it gives me pleasure to give the profes- 
sion this information through the medium of the 
Journal. 
JouHNn LAwRENCE Mauran (F). 
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Variations in Roman Chimney-Pots 


Many, upon reading the above title, will feel 
inclined to demand from the author an apology for 
the triviality of his subject; but, after impartial 
consideration, it will be seen that the humble 
chimney-pot is not to be despised as a decorative 
factor in an architectural composition. Indeed, it 
is only recently that it has fallen into disrepute, 
and come to be regarded as unworthy of decorative 
treatment. 

The past has handed down to us many beautiful 
examples. The curious and delightful chimneys 
in the shape of a flower-pot, which add so much to 
the charm of the paintings of Canaletto and Bellini, 
are doubtless familiar to the reader, and, in fact, 
many of them are still to be seen in Venice today. 
The playful twisted forms employed by the Tudor 
architect, and the more serious later examples, such 
as those which crown the chateaux of Anet and 
Chambord, are deservedly famous; but it is a cu- 
rious fact that, in the multitude of works upon the 
Renaissance architecture of Rome, the chimney- 
pots have been almost invariably neglected. This 
is to be regretted, for upon the buildings themselves 
many varied and interesting forms of chimney-pots 
are to be found, a few of which are shown in the 
accompanying sketches. 

The most decorative of these, Number 1, is a 
pleasing architectural surprise which, placed in a 
conspicuous position on the orphan asylum of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli, catches the eye of the passer- 
by in the via XX Settembre. It is pentagonal in 
plan, the angles being supported by graceful upright 
scrolls. Openings are left for the smoke between the 
modillions of the richly molded cornice, giving deep 
points of shade which are most effective. The 
whole is capped with a hive, on which, above each 
angle, is modeled a great bee in bold relief. These 
bees are the crest of the Barberini family, and they 
are also cleverly introduced into the decoration 
of the building itself. 

Numbers 2 and 3 are from the old Carthusian 
Monastery now occupied by the Museo delle Terme. 
Though this building has little architectural pre- 
tension, nearly every cell has a different form of 
chimney-pot. These two are variations of a design 
which is frequently employed in Rome. Eighteen 
of them, with a slightly different finial, crown the 
side facade of the Palazzo della Consulta. They are 
equally spaced, and it is upon this rhythmic repeti- 
tion that the effectiveness of this facade largely 
rests. A richer development of this form may be 
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seen on the Villa Borghese, where the projecting 
hoods are treated like triglyphs and the angles 
enriched with small consoles. These two chimney- 
pots have an important position in the scheme of 
decoration, being placed over the center of each of 
the pavilions which flank the main entrance. 

The turreted example shown in Number 4 is 
from the Palazzo Borghese. It is also to be found 
elsewhere, with the smaller turrets engaged upon 
the angles, instead of, as here, resting on a plat- 
form; Number 6 is on the church of Santa Maria 
della Vittoria. A chimney always seems incongruous 
upon a church, and a more usual form here would 
be unfortunate. 

In connection with flat roofs, it has often been 
found expedient to disguise the chimney as much as 
possible, so that it may not present an unsightly 
object to those using the terrace behind it. The 
small sketch, Number 9, shows an instance of this 
kind, where the vase, which adorns a balustrade, 
surprises the beholder by emitting clouds of smoke, 
a fact, however, which does not prevent the enjoy- 
ment of the terrace, as the latter would probably 
not be in use during cold weather. The chimney 
is on a house opposite the Farnese palace, and, 
though scarcely the purest form of architecture, it 
is given as an ingenious solution of a familiar 
problem. 

The remaining examples are all from the Museo 
delle Terme, mentioned above. They are simple 
forms well adapted for modern use. 

Chimney-pots are necessarily placed upon the sky- 
line, and may do much to make or mar a building. 
Thus, while standing a short time ago in the courtyard 
of the Royal Palace in Madrid, a leading American 
architect pointed out to the writer how the palatial 
and pompous effect, successfully attained as regards 
the rest of the building, was largely neutralized by 
the mass of unsightly chimney-pots which spring 
up from the roof like a forest of gigantic mush- 
rooms. In spite of the ever-increasing improvements 
in central heating, a certain number of chimneys 
must always remain a neessity, not only because 
of the excellent means of ventilation which they 
afford, but because of the natural love of the healthy 
human being for an open fire. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that more care will be given to their 
design, and that they will again be deemed worthy 
of the consideration which they have received in the 
past.—LawreNce Grant Wuitre, American Acad- 
emy in Rome. 


























































































Committee Work 






Committee on Public Information 


Many reports from Chapter committees have 
been received during the last month, indicating that 
there is a growing interest throughout the country 
in regard to the general problem of city planning, 
and particularly in reference to methods of building 
regulation. Not only do these reports indicate 
Chapter activities along this line, but also an in- 
terest on the part of the public and civic bodies as 
well. In reply to several requests for information, 
the committee has been able, through the courtesy 
of the City Club of New York, to furnish each 
Chapter with valuable data in the nature of two 
pamphlets issued by that club in support of an 
amendment to the New York state constitution, 
providing the legislature with power to enact excess 
condemnation laws in the event of a city desiring to 
provide settings for new public buildings, parks, or 
the cutting of new boulevards or streets, and, in 
general, when it is desirable to exercise a certain 
amount of control over property adjacent to an 
improvement. 

The Height of Buildings Commission of New York 
has most generously offered to provide the Chapters, 
at a very early date, with certain valuable material 
as a result of their last year’s work and investi- 
gation. Further mention of this codperative spirit 
is noted elsewhere in the Journal, and attention is 


Committee on 


The Circular of Advice and information relating 
to architectural competition, as amended by the 
New Orleans Convention, has recently been issued 
to all members, together with a model form of pro- 
gram, based upon a similar document offered in 
tentative form to the Convention by the New York 
Chapter. This model program has been revised by 
the Standing Committee, and has been recommended 
to and adopted by the Board, and is issued to the 
members of the Institute as an official Institute 
document. 

These documents, therefore, represent the 
position of the American Institute of Architects 
regarding competition, as fixed by the last Conven- 
tion, and the Standing Committee on Competition 
earnestly requests each member to give these docu- 
ments the most careful consideration, and to send 
to the committee any suggestions, omissions, amend- 
ments, or additions to the circular which he believes 
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called to Mr. Bassett’s many strong and vigorous 
arguments for the proper regulation of buildings in 
cities, which have appeared during the last year in 
the New York press, and to his article in this issue 
of the Journal. A list of such arguments will be 
provided to any Chapter desiring to make use of 
them. The committee suggests that it is important 
that material of this nature should be distributed, 
and offers, for the present, to see to it that it is 
accomplished whenever material of this nature is 
placed in its hands. 

Attention is called to the excellent effort now 
under way in the Department of Agriculture toward 
providing better buildings for the farm, and to the 
article by Mr. Newman on Housing and Town 
Planning in this issue of the Journal. The committee 
has offered to assist in a furtherance of this policy, 
and suggests that much would be gained should 
each Chapter endeavor to bring this work to the 
attention of the public in its locality. The committee 
further suggests that every architectural exhibit 
throughout the United States should obtain, if 
possible, from the Department of Agriculture such 
material as it may have of this nature, believing 
that such a coérdination of forces would bring about 
an improvement in rural building conditions. 

FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, Chairman. 


Competitions 


would make it more nearly in accordance with the 
position which he would like the Institute to take. 

The Standing Committee would like, wherever 
possible, to receive, through the members of the 
Institute, suggestions or criticisms from architects 
or laymen, not members of the Institute. Such 
suggestions, to be of value, should not be general in 
character, but should specify the section or para- 
graph of the code as issued, which it is his wish to 
change, and should include the form in which each 
individual’s criticisms might be met. 

The purpose of the Standing Committee in 
making this request is that it may receive definite 
constructive assistance from the whole profession, 
in order that it may in its annual report make 
intelligent recommendations based upon the point 
of view in all parts of the courtry. 

The Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York, Oregon, and San Francisco 
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Chapters have devoted meetings to the subject, 
and have indicated the attitude of their members in 
general on it. 

From these meetings, however, it is apparent 
that the whole membership of the Institute has not 
reached definite conclusions regarding competition 
practice, and it is highly desirable that the Insti- 
tute’s attitude should, without question, represent 
the proper relation of the profession to this field of 
practice. The Standing Committee must be given 
the opportunity to weigh carefully the points of 


Committee on 


This committee has distributed to the members 
of the Institute as well as to non-Institute Chapter 
members certain pamphlets dealing with the subject 
of fire-prevention. The pamphlets are the result of 
work by the committees of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and are mostly distributed to their 
own members; only a few copies generally reach 
the offices of architects. 

With the above pamphlets there was included 
one prepared by the codperating committee of the 
New York Chapter, and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, on the subject of fire-prevention; it 
was drawn up for the special use of the Chapter, 


Committee 


The work of the Committee on Chapters of the 
Institute is already well begun, and the Committee 
has under way an active campaign for obtaining 
information upon which to base its recommenda- 
tions to the Board and to the next Convention. The 
task assigned to the Committee on Chapters by 
the Board included an investigation of all questions 
affecting the relation between Chapters and the 
Institute and all matters pertaining to Institute and 
Chapter membership,—a rather formidable pro- 
gramme. 

With the approval of the members of the Com- 
mittee and his own amiable consent, Mr. Warren 
R. Briggs of Bridgeport was made Secretary. After 
some preliminary correspondence, the Committee 
divided up its work by assigning to each of its mem- 
bers a personal investigation of the conditions per- 
taining in the three or four Chapters in the terri- 
tory adjoining his own city. Secretary Briggs pre- 
pared a map of the United States, showing the 
areas assigned to each Committee member, to whom 
were also given data with regard to the membership 
of the Chapters in his district and a list of subjects 
which he was expected to investigate. 


COMMITTEE WORK 
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view of the whole membership before it can make 
intelligent criticisms and recommendations in its 
annual report to the Convention. 

The matter is too important to be left for con- 
sideration and debate on the floor of the Convention 
alone, and I| trust that the Journal and the Standing 
Committee will be made use of, to the fullest extent, 
between now and the next Convention, in an effort 
to crystallize the various opinions within the pro- 
fession into a common point of view. 


M. B. Mepary, Jr., Chairman. 


Fire-Prevention 


but will be useful to architects all over the 
country. 

The committee hopes to keep the members of 
the Institute informed of the activities of the Fire- 
Prevention Associations as affecting buildings, and 
also hopes to distribute, or cause to be distributed, 
the results of fire tests, and other information to 
members. 

The committee draws attention to the Annual 
Convention of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, to be held on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of May, 
in Chicago, and expresses the hope that some mem- 
bers of the Institute, besides the committee, will 
attend. Jutius Franke, Chairman. 


on Chapters 


The results of this energetic “efliciency” pro- 
gramme have already been astounding. The Secre- 
tary of the Committee already has the desired infor- 
mation from the majority of the Chapters, and the 
balance is expected shortly. 

The Chairman has called a meeting for the morn- 
ing of May 8, to be held at the Hotel LaSalle, in 
Chicago. It is believed that almost every member 
of the Committee will be present. On the evening 
of May 7, preceding this meeting, the Illinois 
Chapter is to entertain the members of the Com- 
mittee on Chapters of the Institute, as well as the 
members of neighboring Chapters (and such other 
members of the Institute as may be in attendance 
at the N. F. P. A. Convention, announced else- 
where in the Journal*), at a dinner, notice of which 
has already been sent out by Secretary Tomlinson 
of the Illinois Chapter. The dinner meeting of the 
Illinois Chapter will afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity to the members of the Committee on Chap- 
ters to get in touch with the situation in the central 
part of the country. 

Rosert D. Konn, Chairman. 

*See Committee on Fire Prevention above. 
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Committee on 


Seattle, April 25, 1914. 

For the three years of its existence the Town- 
planning Committee formerly the Committee on 
Civic Improvements, of the Institute has been 
investigating ways and means by which, through a 
definite policy, the profession of architecture may 
assume its proper position in the forefront of the 
movement for better planning of our cities and 
towns. 

The report of the committee at the New Orleans 
Convention indicated in some detail the course 
which it is thought best should be pursued. It is 
believed that the time has now come when steps 
should be taken in accordance therewith. It is hoped, 
therefore, that at the earliest possible moment the 
several chapters will perfect arrangements for 
coéperating in the particular task in hand. 

Many, if not all, of the Chapters have been en- 
gaged, locally, upon one or another phase of town 
planning or improvement, and it is probable that 
there has been felt, quite generally, a lack of such 
coérdination between the many agencies at work 
in various parts of the country as is calculated to 
equip them for efficient service with the least 
difficulty, annoyance, and expense. It is with the 
view and wish to place the profession in a position 
to be of particular and certain helpfulness to com- 
munities contemplating local improvements that 
this work is undertaken. 

But apart from the direct benefit which it is 
expected the Institute may be to those needing 
such service as it is planned to furnish, there is 
another, incidental but none the less important, 
phase to the necessary activities of the Chapters in 
connection with the definite work to be done. That 
is the opportunity the work will give for stimulating 
interest in town planning throughout their several 
territories; and not alone that, but for extending 
the name and influence of the American Institute 
of Architects more widely and intimately than any 
of its many activities, because of their special 
nature, has made possible. 

The plan proposed is for each Chapter’s Com- 
mittee on Town-planning (which, if not now in- 
cluded among the Chapter’s committees, should be 
organized at once) to institute a systematic survey 
of town-planning conditions within its own territory. 
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Town Planning 


This, it is believed, should take the form ol 
inquiries addressed to city or town officials; the 
mayor, clerk, librarian, high-school superintendents, 
secretaries of chamber of commerce, and commercial 
clubs, or other civic organizations. Where the one 
addressed is unable to furnish accurate information 
he may be able to place the inquiry in the hands 
of another who can do so. 

It would be better still, with a view to awakening 
interest in the subject where none now exists, to 
send the inquiry to all those possible sources of 
information in a community at the same time, and 
to follow up unanswered correspondence with 
earnest request for the information sought. 

Such a course persistently followed throughout 
the country cannot fail to give a widespread im- 
pression that the American Institute of Architects 
is seriously interested in this important matter, as 
well as to emphasize the fact that it is an important 
matter. 

This is the first step in what it is planned to be 
made a progressive program to be carried out and 
enlarged upon from year to year. The information 
obtained is to be arranged and made available upon 
request through the Town-planning Bureau of the 
Institute. Such a central repository for information 
as to the actual status of the movement in this 
country should prove of great value and conveni- 
ence to any community interested in the subject. 

This first step, it is believed, will lead to the 
necessity or desirability of taking others of more 
direct and immediate effect, and Chapters may find 
themselves launched upon active service in com- 
munities where the chance to render 
might otherwise not become known. 

It will be through the Chapters undertaking 
and extending such service that eventually the 
Institute and the profession, as such, will become 
a force for good in the direction of town planning, 
which, unfortunately, it is not at present. 

To be taken seriously, however, and to acquire 
authority, the profession must substitute for spo- 
radic individual initiative and miscellaneous sta- 
tistics, concerted well-authenticated 
information. 


assistance 


action, and 


W. R. B. Wittcox, Chairman. 
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Chapter and Other Activities 





Education 


Illinois Chapter. 

The chairman of the Committee on Education 
reported that, in his opinion, it was not practicable 
for the IIlinois Chapter to take an active part in the 
office education of the draughtsman; also that the 
atelier method of education has not proved, in 
Chicago, to be the best, on account of the loss of 
interest by the patrons. It would seem, therefore, 
that, as the Chapter is not called upon to undertake 
the work of providing a technical education, the best 
plan for the Illinois Chapter would be to throw its 
influence toward assisting the two local schools (the 
Chicago School of Architecture and the Architec- 
tural Department of the University of Illinois), by 
having the Chapter promise that some of its mem- 
bers would criticize work done by students. 

The report embraced the question of educating 
the younger members in the ethics of the profession; 
of teaching them what the ideals of the profession 
should be, and for what the American Institute of 
Architects stands. It was urged that means should 
be taken by the Chapter to do this, and the Com- 
mittee on Education makes the following recom- 
mendations: 

First: That the Chapter arrange for two mem- 
bers of the Chapter to give criticisms once a month, 
and that this arrangement be given a trial for one 
year at least. 

Second: That two lectures on the ethics of the 
profession be given during the year. 

Third: That prizes be offered for excellence in 
work. 

Mr. I. K. Pond suggested that the committee 
take up the question of introducing the Code of 
Ethics of the Institute in the two schools in Chicago. 
He stated that, at Cornell University, Massachus- 
ctts Institute of Technology, Columbia, and the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Institute documents 
are made a part of the course. 

Mr. Hall stated that the University of Illinois was 
using the Chicago Architects’ Business Association’s 
Handbook, which contained the ethics of that Associ- 
ation, similar to the ethics of the Institute, and he 
indorsed Mr. Pond’s suggestions. 

Mr. Simmons advocated Mr. Pond’s suggestion 
that the Institute documents be recommended. It 
was reported that Mr. Robert, of the Chicago 


School of Architecture, regretted that members of 


the Chapter did not take more intimate interest in 
the students’ work. 
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Mr. Simmons moved that the University of 
Illinois and the Chicago School of Architecture 
be supplied with Institute documents, and that 
the recommendation be made to these two institu- 
tions that these documents be made part of the 
curriculum. 

By vote, the Chapter adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Education, including the 
appointment of the committee to proffer criticism 
of students’ work. 


Philadelphia Chapter. 

In a discussion upon ““The Relation between the 
Architectural Profession and the Schools,” Dr. 
Warren P. Laird presented the subject from the 
standpoint of the schools. In his remarks Dr. 
Laird took the position that the architectural pro- 
fession has not taken upon its conscience the train- 
ing of the young men who are preparing to enter it. 
He acknowledged the assistance given by individ- 
uals but felt that the profession collectively has not 
yet charged itself with any responsibility for the 
schools. He traced the growth of architectural 
education to the present time, when thirty-eight or 
thirty-nine institutions are offering courses with 
degrees in architecture; but he believed that greater 
progress would be evidenced if there were closer 
coéperation between the schools and the profession 
in general. He expressed the belief that the profes- 
sion looked to the schools to provide well-trained 
draughtsmen, while the schools, on the other hand, 
endeavor to impress upon the students that train- 
ing is not complete until they gain practical expe- 
rience in the office work that must follow their 
university course. In closing, Dr. Laird called upon 
members of the profession for constructive criticism 
in order that their own shortcomings may be guarded 
against, so far as practicable in the education of 
the students. 

Mr. Hornbostel, who followed, called attention 
to what he believed to be a defect in the schools, in 
that the training of the students is almost exclusively 
in the hands of the professional teachers; that such 
trained teachers and practising architects are abso- 
lutely opposed in their points of view and experience, 
and where they are brought together, animosity is 
likely to arise. He referred to the more favorable 
conditions in Europe, which permitted the prac- 
tising architect the leisure in which to engage in edu- 
cational work. In America, the practising architect 
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can give his services only at a sacrifice, and misunder- 
standings frequently arise when he is brought in 
contact with instructors who are giving their whole 
time to school work. The practising architect, as a 
teacher, is hampered by what Mr. Hornbostel termed 
the factory methods of running the schools, where 
the teacher is viewed as an operative, whose ser- 
vices are measured by the number of hours employed. 
He enlarged upon the value to the students to be 
gained by direct contact with the practising architect, 
whose instruction discloses the point of view of 
those who are engaged in the actual work of the 
profession, and he urged the architect to find leisure 
for such service, such leisure being, in his judgment, 
largely a matter of enthusiasm. In his belief the 
ideal conditions could be attained if the universities 
realized the self-sacrifice such service involved on 
the part of the profession, and were willing to show 
their appreciation of such services both by proper 
renumeration and by recognition of their attain- 
ments when conferring honorary degrees. 

Mr. Zantzinger, chairman of the Institute Com- 
mittee on Education, summarized the result of his 
observations when visiting the architectural schools, 
preparatory to making his report at the recent 
Convention. He found the schools largely equipped 
with a teaching force of young men not, in every 
case, fully qualified to teach, and frequently a 
Frenchman in control. He had heard of lack of 
coéperation between the schools and the profession, 
but does not believe there is any animosity. He 
knew of instances where the profession had taken 
the initiative in educational work, and failed be- 
cause the masters of the profession would not take 
an Interest In teaching. Abroad the opportunity to 
teach is considered an honor, and it must be made 
so here, for the universities can pay the value of 
such services. 

Replying to Mr. Zantzinger, Dr. Laird stated 
that he could suggest no definite program, but sug- 
gested that the problems might be presented to the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. 
Mr. Zantzinger, in reply, stated that among the 
questions that might be so presented is that of 
lengthening the school courses, and of so arranging 
them as to teach the theory of design without at- 
tempting to teach architecture. 

Mr. Medary, Prof. Nolan, and Mr. Kelsey con- 
tributed to the discussion, and Mr. Harbeson, speak- 
ing from the viewpoint of the student, was emphatic 
in his belief that the lengthening of the purely 
theoretical courses would not be advantageous, and 
submitted, among other questions, the following: 

Where does the young practitioner stand in rela- 
tion to competitions, and how can he establish him- 
self in the profession under existing restrictions? 

Why should not the anonymity of competitions 
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be universally recommended and applied to those 
for the Roman Prize? 

Mr. Cret closed the discussion by comment upon 
Mr. Harbeson’s position in regard to the Roman 
Prize, and the meeting, by vote, referred the various 
questions raised by the students to the Executive 
Committee, and accepted for consideration a reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Harbeson, recommending to 
the Roman Prize Committee anonymity as a man- 
datory condition. 


Cleveland Chapter. 


Mr. Walker, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education, reported that it had not been possible 
for him to meet with the volunteer Committee on 
Industrial Education. He took occasion to commend 
the work being done by the atelier of the Cleveland 
Architectural Club, by reporting that the other 
men were doing exceptionally good and conscientious 
work on the beaux-arts problems, and that the 
younger men were working on problems outlined 
by the older members of the atelier. 


Michigan Chapter. 


The Committee on Education reports as follows: 
Quite recently renewed interest has been shown 

in Detroit toward the establishment of some 
instruction in architecture for draughtsmen. The 
committee has been asked to assist in the conduct 
of an atelier, in connection with which it has been 
urged to conduct lectures and give instruction 
similar to the extension work being done by the 
University of Michigan in other subjects. The 
entire project is now being discussed, but no definite 
conclusions have yet been reached. It is hoped, 
however, to organize classes in architectural design 
in such a way that beginners and intermediate and 
advanced students may be able to enter them, 
making promotion from one to another depend upon 
training or demonstrated ability in construction 
and some knowledge of the history of architecture. 

1. J. M. Gry _ts, 

Joun M. DonaLpson, 

Emit Lorcn, Chairman. 


In the report of the Library Committee, the 
chairman stated that he did not consider lectures of 
vast importance for the draughtsmen, as they are 
too few and far between, and are also on advanced 
subjects. The draughtsmen’s experiences are some- 
what limited and the opportunity to learn, in an 
office, slow in the daily grind of progress. 

It is a well-known fact that a busy architect 
seldom takes the time to enlighten his men at any 
length. It is also a fact that the draughtsman of 
limited knowledge, who is receiving a fair compen- 
sation for such knowledge as he commands, seems 
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CHAPTER AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


to be satisfied until he is awakened by a knotty 
problem to the fact that the field is larger than 
he realized. He then suddenly demands an increase 
of salary or proceeds to become a machinist or 
take up another line of business, which is to the 
detriment of the profession, because the man gets 
discouraged and considers he has wasted, or is 
wasting, his time. 

No club or organization ever thrived and no 
institution ever became successful by lying dormant. 
It is not a question of what we have done, it is 
what we are doing, and what we are going to do. 
As a few suggestions to the Chapter, the following 
were offered for the benefit of the student and 
draughtsman. 

Shall the Chapter have an architectural exhibit? 

Shall the Chapter publish a year-book? 


Contracts and 


Southern California Chapter. 

The question of standard specifications, as 
submitted some time ago by the Master Painters’ 
Association, of Los Angeles, to this Chapter, were 
considered. The original committee from this 
Chapter, composed of Messrs. Rosenheim, Withey, 
Eisen, and Austin, presented a report, which was 
read by Mr. Austin, together with a communication 
from the Master Painters’ Association, requesting 
the Chapter’s adoption of its standard specifications. 
A general discussion followed, after which it was 
decided to have a number of copies of the speci- 
fications printed and distributed among the Chapter 
members, for their report at the following meeting. 


New York Chapter. 

Mr. Waid reported concerning the conference 
which he had held with the Master Steam and Hot 
Water Fitters’ Association of New York City, in 
connection with the question of the practice of 
direct letting of contracts for mechanical equipment, 
such as heating apparatus, plumbing, and electrical 
equipment. After reading the resolution adopted 
at the last Annual Convention of the Institute, Mr. 
Waid read extracts from his letter to the Record 
and Guide, of December 20, 1913, also bearing upon 
this subject. He also read a letter of March 13, 1914, 


Shall there be a Committee to exhibit architects’ 
working drawings in the public high schools, under 
the guidance of their drawing instructor, which 
could be properly protected and loaned to the va- 
rious high schools and other city institutions, so 
that the ambitious student could gain knowledge 
as to how practical working drawings are prepared? 

Should the architects of this Chapter place in 
circulation among our offices, for the benefit of the 
draughtsmen, one set of working drawings for their 
inspection and study? 

It was also suggested that the Chapter conduct a 
series of open competitions to the draughtsmen of 
every architect’s office, each consisting of three 
cash prizes and one honorable mention, and that 
the subject be decided upon by the committee in 
charge, and that the program be a short one. 


Specifications 


addressed to himself, written by a committee of the 
above-named association, in which the association 
outlined its reasons for approving of the direct 
letting of such contracts as were noted in the 
resolution. 

It was then moved by Mr. Berg, and duly 
seconded, that it was the sense of the meeting that 
the Chapter recommend to the members of the pro- 
fession the adoption of the practice of direct letting 
of contracts for mechanical equipment, such as 
heating apparatus, plumbing, and electrical equip- 
ment, wherever practical. It was resolved that the 
matter be laid on the table. 


Cleveland Chapter. 


Mr. Hubbell reported a letter from Chairman 
Pond, of the Institute’s Committee on Contracts, 
asking for the opinion of the Chapter relative to 
the preparation of a contract form to be used by 
owners and contractors, omitting the provision in 
the Uniform Contract, which makes the architect 
the sole interpreter of the drawings and specifica- 
tions and substituting therefor a broad arbitration 
clause. The Chapter expressed its opinion to be 
that the spirit of the Uniform Contract relative 
to the powers of the architect be continued. 


Professional Practice 


Cleveland Chapter. 

A letter concerning the manner in which the 
leading architects of Cleveland may stimulate 
handsomely the home building industry in Cleve- 
land, without jeopardizing their ethical standing, 


by having printed, in a local paper, copper-plate 
reproductions (without commercial or advertising 
features) of their work was read. The paper pro- 
poses to publish a series of pictures upon “Cleve- 
landers and their Beautiful Homes,” which pictures 
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are to be later issued in book form, and it was sug- 
gested that the ethical feature of the advertising 
part would be taken care of by contributions from 
the architects at the rate of $100 per page. 

Upon motion of Mr. Tousley, seconded by Mr. 
Schneider, the secretary was instructed to answer 
that the Chapter appreciates the effort of the paper 
to eliminate the question of commercialism from 
the series of “Clevelanders and their Beautiful 
Homes,” but the payment of money in the form of 
a contribution would be contrary to the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the Canons of Ethics of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects and, in consequence, the 
members of the Chapter must decline to participate 
in the enterprise. 
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Wisconsin Chapter. 

The resolution introduced by Supervisor Julian, 
at the Milwaukee County Board of Supervisors, 
making for the separation of architect’s fees in 
which the 2 per cent charge for supervision would be 
saved the county, was the subject of a general dis- 
cussion, and a committee was appointed by the 
chair, and asked to wait on the county board and 
protest against such divisions as are injurious to the 
best interests of the public buildings of the county. 
It was voted to print the schedule for the division 
of architect’s charges on the back of the Institute 
schedule, with the contract form between owner 
and architect; also to have a separate form printed 
showing the minimum charges for different classes 
of buildings. 


Co-operation with Allied Interests 


Cleveland Chapter. 

On motion of Mr. Tousley, seconded by Mr. 
Weeks, the President was authorized to appoint a 
committee to confer with the representatives of the 
Plastering Contractors’ Association, with the pur- 
pose of finding what matters the association desires 
to consider, and to report back to the Chapter, with 
recommendations as to procedure. 


New York Chapter. 

For the Committee on City Departments, Mr. 
Waid reported concerning the effort the committee 
is making to secure a greater degree of codrdination 
between the various city and state bureaus with 


which the architects have to work. He also stated 
that this work was being carried on with the 
codperation of the heads of departments, who 
looked with favor upon the efforts of the committee. 


Georgia Chapter. 

After an address by Mr. Schoen, representing 
the Affiliated Technical Societies of Atlanta, out- 
lining the aims and objects of the organization, the 
Georgia Chapter voted unanimously to affiliate 
itself therewith. 

Mr. Hal F. Hentz was appointed to represent 
the body on the executive committee of the Affili- 
ated Technical Societies. 


Legislation 


Baltimore Chapter. 

A discussion of the evils, direct and indirect, 
resulting from Senate bill 352 were clearly brought 
out, and a committee to consist of Mr. Pennington, 


chairman, the Secretary of the Chapter, and such 
others as Mr. Pennington might appoint, was 
named to oppose the bill. 


State Associations 


Cleveland Chapter. 
The following recommendations were submitted 
for consideration: 


1. That favorable action be taken upon the move- 
ment, initiated by the Columbus Chapter, to form 
a State Association of A. I. A. Chapters, and that 
such action be taken for these reasons: 

(a) That the Chapters of the State may be 
brought into closer professional and_ business 
relationship. 

(b) That the Canons of Ethics of the Institute 
may be strengthened and enforced. 


(c) That an organization be formed to work for, 
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and secure proper architectural and building legis- 
lation. 

(d) That the question of a State License or Regis- 
tration Law for Architects may be considered. 

On motion of Mr. White, seconded by Mr. 
Streibinger, the President was authorized to 
appoint a committee of five, to confer with the 
Columbus Chapter and other Chapters of the state, 
in regard to the advisability of organizing a State 
Association of A. Il. A. Chapters; to investigate the 
purposes and motives of those interested in the 
organization of such an association, and to take 
such steps, as, in the judgment of the committee, 
seem wise and best. 
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CHAPTER AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Schoolhouse Construction 


The Fire Loss in Schools. 


A recent report from the division of education 
of the Russell Sage Foundation shows that but one 
state in the Union has good laws concerning fire 
protection for schoolhouses. The report states that 
the United States as a nation spends nearly $1 per 
inhabitant for the construction of new schools, and 
that as a nation we let our schoolhouses burn down 


at the rate of more than one for each school day in 
the year. (More than ten schools are destroyed or 
partially destroyed by fire every week.) The 
report showed that nineteen states had no laws 
regulating the construction of schoolhouses. (Wis- 
consin was one of these.) Fifteen states have a 
moderate degree of control, and Ohio alone, the 
scene of a great catastrophe, has good laws. 


Competitions 


New Jersey Chapter. 


The Board of Health of the city of Paterson, 
having decided to select an architect for the proposed 
additions to the City Hospital, by means of a com- 
petion limited to the registered architects of that 
city, requested the codperation of the New Jersey 
Chapter in conducting the competition along 
Institute lines. 

Pursuant to the policy of the Chapter in extending 
its assistance to all boards and other bodies actuated 
by a desire to conduct their competitions fairly, 
this responsibility has been accepted by the Chapter, 
which is arranging for one of the Chapter members 
to act as professional adviser to the board in pre- 
paring its programs, and for other members to serve 
on the jury. This service the Chapter is prepared 
to undertake gladly and gratuitously, in the hope 


that it may thus assist in practically demonstrating 
the advantages of properly regulated competitions 
to both the owner and competitors. 


South California Chapter. 

As a result of a discussion concerning the proper 
form for the Chapter to adopt in issuing circulars to 
its members with reference to competitions, Mr. 
Parmentier moved, and it was seconded by Mr. 
Wackerbarth, that the Sub-Committee on Compe- 
titions draft a form to be used. Mr. Austin sub- 
mitted an amendment to this motion, which was 
seconded by Mr. Krempel, that the committee pre- 
pare special circulars for each individual competi- 
tion, to be distributed to the members by the 
secretary. The amendment was carried. 


Building Laws 


Michigan Chapter. 


During the past year the work of the Legislative 
Committee has consisted, almost exclusively, of an 
attempt to revise and improve the tenement-house 
section. Since there are many questions, such as 
proper tenement housing, intimately connected 
with this subject, and yet not directly under the 
supervision of the building commission, it was 
thought wise to take from the general building code 
the tenement section, and endeavor to re-enact it 
as a separate Tenement-House Ordinance. Pro- 
ceeding on these lines, such a proposed ordinance 
was drafted, and after having been submitted to 
and been approved by various city organizations, 
including the Board of Commerce, this draft was 
presented to the council by the building com- 
mission and by the council referred to the proper 
committee. 

But here the committee met a stumbling block. 
The council committee soon showed a marked spirit 
of antagonism to any effort toward progress, and 
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so, rather than risk having the work of former years 
undone, it was decided to await the new council, in 
the hope that the new committee would prove more 
willing to listen to arguments, and be more in 
accord with the committee’s efforts. 

It may be well to explain that more trouble has 
been experienced in enforcing the regulations of the 
building code in regard to light, air, and yard-space, 
for small tenements, than the balance of the code. 
It is the man who builds the cheap and comparatively 
cheap tenement who tries to disregard the humane 
requirements and necessities of his tenements in 
order to get the limit of returns on his investment. 

The builders of the larger buildings find it to 
their own interest to give court-spaces and light to 
attract good tenants. It frequently happens that 
interested pressure is brought upon some individual 
alderman to have the requirements lowered to fit 
the wishes of individual cases, as witness the recent 
5-foot 4-inch yard amendment, which was so for- 
tunately vetoed by the mayor; but we wish to say 
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that we have found the entire body of aldermen, as 
a body, willing and desirous to uphold all our reason- 
able efforts for the general public good. 

The new and proposed Tenement House Ordi- 
nance contains many advances on the old, and is 
somewhat of a compromise effected between those 
members of the housing commission who wanted 
quite rigid restrictions, and those citizens who 
wanted freedom “to do as they please with their 
own,” and, as it stands today, it is not nearly so 
strict in its requirements for light and air and space 
in this city of cheap land and excellent traffic con- 
ditions as the New York tenement commission has 
been able to enforce for years past in the most 
crowded and land-expensive portions of New York 
City. 

Henry J. MEIER, 

WituiaM B. STRATTON, 
RicHARD RASEMAN, 

Tuomas E, Wuite, 

James S. Rocers, Chairman. 


Cleveland Chapter. 

Mr. Hubbell reported upon the tenement code 
now being considered by a committee of the city 
council to say that the committee requested the 
Chapter to submit its opinion of the code. The 
Chapter’s Building Code Committee was instructed 
to prepare a statement for the Chapter upon the 
following matters and present it to the Committee: 

1. That terraces or attached single houses should 
not be considered as tenements. 

2. That the definitions of basement and cellar 
should be so worded as to prevent any possibility 
of misinterpretation as to what a basement is and 
as to what a cellar is. 
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3. That the minimum height of stories should 
be 8 feet instead of 9 feet. 

4. That the width of a corner lot should be 
100 feet instead of 50 feet. 

5. That go per cent of a corner lot and 65 per 
cent of an interior lot should be the maximum areas 
to be covered by a building instead of 85 per cent 
and 50 per cent respectively, as provided by the 
ordinance. 

6. That in the measurement of lot areas eaves 
and cornices be omitted. 

7. That the 15-foot open-space reservation pro- 
vision for a corner lot be eliminated, and that pro- 
vision for an egress passage be substituted. 

8. That the Chapter approves the spirit and 
intent of the tenement code. 


The Chapter’s Building Code Committee was 
also instructed to recommend to the council com- 
mittee that all definitions and terms used in the 
building and tenement codes be incorporated in the 
main building code, and that such definitions and 
terms be so worded as to fully express their meaning, 
intent, and purpose, and that the definitions be 
uniformly applied. 

The committee was instructed to recommend to 
the council committee that a board of five members, 
composed of persons qualified by training and large 
experience in building and real-estate matters, who 
shall hold no state, county, or city office, be created 
and empowered by the city council to consider and 
pass upon all matters and questions arising from 
the administration of the building code, which 
may be referred to it by the Commissioner of 
Buildings. 


Chapter Development 


Boston Society of Architects. 

A committee, to be called a Committee on Ways 
and Means of increasing the efficiency, developing 
the resources, and broadening the influence of the 
Boston Society of Architects, was appointed by 


Chapter 
Note. 


In the minutes of Chapter meetings which have 
come to the oflice of the Journal during the past 
few weeks, there have appeared frequent accounts 
of discussions in reference to the question of Chapter 
relations. These are rot printed in the Journal at 
the present time, because the Committee on Chap- 
ters is making an extensive survey of this question, 
and has in preparation a digest of these various dis- 
cussions in Chapters, which will later be printed at 
length in the Journal. This subject is also referred 
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President Cram. This committee consists of Mr. 
Louis C. Newhall, Chairman, Mr. Arthur G. Everett, 
Mr. C. H. Blackall, Mr. Stephen Codman, Mr. 
Matthew Sullivan, Secretary. 


Relations 


to by chairman Kohn of the Committee on Chap- 
ters, on page 264 of this issue of the Journal. 


New York Chapter. 

It was moved by Mr. Blair and seconded by Mr. 
Swartwout that it was the sense of the meeting 
that the Committee on Chapters should endeavor to 
find some means whereby the present members of 
the Chapter at Large should become affiliated with 
the Chapters. After a discussion of this question, 
the motion was carricd. 
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CHAPTER AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 





Medals and Honors 


St. Louis Chapter. 


At the last regular meeting of the Chapter, held 
on March 30 last, Mr. William B. Ittner, was 
awarded a medal in recognition of his marked 
meritorious achievement in the design and con- 
struction of modern school-buildings. 

The medal in question is known as the Chapter 
Medal, and is the first to be awarded to a member of 
the Chapter. We believe that the profession will 
universally acclaim this action of the St. Louis 
Chapter, and be gratified that the work of Mr. 
Ittner has received so worthy a recognition, even 
though his contributions to the science of building 
must still stand as the most memorable honor which 
may come to any architect. The full text of the 
resolution by which the Chapter took this action is 
as follows: 


Whereas, William Butts Ittner, through his 
development of modern school-buildings, has 
achieved marked distinction and reputation, and 

Whereas, His meritorious work redounds to the 
benefit of the profession, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the St. Louis Chapter, A. I. A., 
present him with the Chapter Medal inscribed as 
follows: 

PRESENTED TO 
WILLIAM BUTTS ITTNER 
BY 


The Saint Louis Chapter, A. I. A., in Recognition 
of His Marked Meritorious Achievement in Design 
and Construction of Modern School-Buildings. 
1914 
Medal Committee: St. Louis Chapter, A.1.A.: 
2. C. Kurpsrein, Chairman G. F. A. BrueEGGEMAN, President 


ERNEST HELFENSTELLER Wo. H. Gruen, Secretary 
E. J. Russet 


Exhibitions and Meetings 


The American Federation of Arts. 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Arts will be held in Chicago on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, May 21, 22 and 23, 
1914. 

All of the sessions will be held in the Art Insti- 
tute, which will be headquarters. 

The Program will be announced in detail later. 
It will, however, be entirely constructive and will 
deal with art problems in cities and their solution. 
There will be a limited number of papers by experts 
and other experienced workers, but ample time will 
be allowed for open discussion. 

The object of the Convention is to bring together 
the workers in the several Fields of Art and to secure 
among them active and intelligent coédperation. 
Thus to harmonize, unify and strengthen the work 
that is being done to develop Art and the apprecia- 
tion of Art in America. 

A letter was sent some time ago to all the Chap- 
ters of the A. I. A., inviting attendance at the 
Convention. The sessions will be of special interest 
to Architects. 


Illinois Chapter. 


The Committee on Architectural Club Exhibition 
reported that the Architectural Club has arrived at 
the point where it is of the opinion that the architects 


of the Illinois Chapter are deriving more benefit 
than anyone else (the public excepted) from the 
yearly architectural exhibitions conducted by the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

If such be the case, it would seem to it that the 
Chapter should give greater financial aid to this 
work, as well as provide a greater number of subjects 
for exhibition, and in all ways help the exhibition 
more than it has in the past. 

Last year’s exhibition produced a deficit, which 
had to be made good by the club members. This 
hardly seems fair to the committee, and it recom- 
mends that action be taken to give the club the 
required financial aid for its 1914 exhibition. 

The committee also heartily urges all members of 
the Chapter to submit all possible material to the 
club for exhibition purposes. 

It also suggests that the exhibition for 1915 be 
held under the joint auspices of the Illinois Chapter 
and the Architectural Club, each bearing its part of 
the financial burdens. 

It was moved by Mr. Perkins, seconded, and voted 
that the recommendation be separated, and that 
there be concurrence in the third recommendation, 
viz., that the 1915 exhibition be held under the joint 
auspices of the Illinois Chapter and the Chicago 
Architectural Club. 
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Fire-Prevention 


New York Chapter. 


In the absence of the chairman of the Committee 
on Surveys, President Kohn reported on the work 
done by the committee as to building department 
surveys, and stated that it was of importance to 
have the men on this committee understand clearly 
the nature of the work they might be called upon to 
perform under the new Fire-Prevention Law. He 
also stated that a meeting was to be held, which he 
would attend, at which this matter would be con- 
sidered, and the surveyors informed as to the 
importance of their new duties. 


In the absence of Mr. Franke, President Kohn 
reported on the excellent work done by the com- 
mittee to confer with the Board of Fire Under- 
writers in the preparation of one document and the 
distribution of several others; the specifications for 
construction of a standard building, general infor- 
mation regarding fire-insurance requirements, and 
a suggested building ordinance for small towns and 
villages, calling attention to the importance of 
these documents and suggesting that they should 
be carefully studied by the profession. 


The First Public Fountain Erected in the 
United States 


According to the data submitted to the Journal 
by Mr. J. Bunford Samuel, of Philadelphia, the 
first public fountain erected in the United States 
was carved by William Rush, and was originally 


placed in Centre Square, Philadelphia. It was 


erected in commemoration of the establishment of 


the Water Works, and was afterward cast in bronze 
and placed halfway between the forebay and the 
Callowhill entrance to Fairmount Park. 

The figure is said to have been an allegorical 
representation of the Schuylkill River, the drapery 
being symbolic of the little waves of a wind-sheltered 
stream. From the throat of the bittern issued a jet 
of water, while smaller jets sprang up from the feet 
of the figure. It is interesting to note that the latter 
is said to have been denounced as immodest when 
first erected, although to the present generation 
it would seem to be unusually chaste in design. 

In the History of Philadelphia, by Scharf and 
Wescott, the statement is made that Rush’s model 
was the beautiful Miss Nancy Vanuxem (Louisa?) 
the daughter of James Vanuxem, a merchant who 
was at that time a member of the Watering Com- 
mittee. 

In Watson’s Annals, William Rush is mentioned 
as a very good ship carver, who, in his youth, was 
apprenticed to Edward Cutbush from London, the 
best carver of his day. 

Quite recently, a bronze casting was made of the 
head of the wooden figure, under the direction of 


Mr. Charles Grafly, sculptor, and presented to the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia by Mr. 
Coates. 
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Baroque Architecture. By Martin Shaw 
Briggs. McBride, Nast & Co., New York. Price, 
$5; postpaid, $5.25. 

An excellent resumé of the architecture which 
was developed in Italy after the period of the early 
Renaissance, and which reached its height in the 
17th century, and of its various phases in Spain, 
France, England, Gevmany, and Austria, with a 
careful bibliography which, in most cases, is written 
by local authorities in each of the countries cited. 

The method of treatment leaves, like many works 
of this character, a desire that it had been somewhat 
less desultory, and that there had been added a 
chronology at the end of each chapter, of the 
examples given, as an aid to the reader in memo- 
rizing. 

Baroque architecture, like charity, covers a 
multitude of sins and, also like charity, is bestowed 
upon its subjects in a variety of ways. 

To utterly condemn it indicates an ignorance of 
its hereditary virtues, and to condone it shows lack 
of appreciation of its venomous virility. Mr. Briggs 
has made an admirable resumé of the buildings in 
Europe which fall under the category of Baroque, 
has quoted the diatribes of critics against them, and 
has stated the reasons for their existence and in- 
dividual qualities they possess. He holds a brief for 
Michelangelo and Palladio and somewhat dislikes 
the attribution of the beginnings of the license of 
Baroque design to these artists, and prefers to as- 
cribe it rather to a general revolt against pedantry, 
and its cessation to a return to pedantry. According 
to the dictionary, pedantry is “a boastful and osten- 
tatious display of knowledge,” which definition 
applies excellently to Baroque architecture, unless 
we assume that Baroque is devoid of knowledge, 
which premise often seems tenable. And throughout, 
while various qualities of Baroque are noted, there 
is no actual definition of its chief characteristic, 
which is that of the lack of the sense of the relative 
importance of architectural factors, whether struc- 
tural or decorative. It is perfectly true that re- 
dundancy of ornament is not its sign manual, but 
it is not true that “general principles indicate the 
style,” for it has no “general principles;” it has only 
characteristics, of which the most praiseworthy is 
that of large, grandiose scale, derived from pro- 
pinquity with the buildings of the Rome of the 
Caesars. There are one or two aphorisms justly 
applied to fine architecture, such as the fact that it 
is the beautification of structure, not the con- 
struction of beauty, this latter partaking of theat- 
rical display; also, that in the beautification of 
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structure, materials are not denied, but are expressed 
in their own best terms. Such statements as these 
are so obviously sane, and denote so fundamental a 
conception of architecture, that it is no indication 
of pedantry to be governed by them. It is the lack 
of this sane reticence which is evident in Michel- 
angelo’s and in Palladio’s innovations, and which 
causes them to be cited as the beginners of Baroque 
design. 

The masters of the earlier Renaissance—Bra- 
mante, Michele San Michele, and Antonio San 
Gallo—appreciated the fact that the orders of archi- 
tecture were not the caprices of one or two men or 
of a single country, but had been refined by masters, 
whose skill at least equaled their own, and who re- 
frained from fantastic groupings of columns because 
they recognized the fact that the regular repeat of 
the intercolumnation of the portico, or the peri- 
style, was of greater value than broken masses; 
that the reticence of Greek moldings, and the deli- 
cacy of the work under Hadrian, showed finer 
taste than did textured surfaces and convoluted 
masses. 

There is excuse for the Baroque of the North, 
which attempted to transform Gothic properties 
into classic details, but the Baroque of Italy “‘sold 
its birthright for a mess of pottage.” “Be that as it 
may,” to quote Mr. Briggs’ phrase, any novelty is 
interesting in porportion to its success, minus the 
loss occasioned in achieving novelty; and con- 
sideration should certainly be given to a type which 
has influenced the architecture of Europe from the 
sixteenth century. Baroque, in its elevations, lost 
or neglected or eschewed the following fundamen- 
tals of classic design—dominance of mass; unity 
of scale; integrity of structural line in column, 
lintel, belt-course, arch, and rafter; confinement of 
decorative detail to the joints of structure and to 
the interstices of structure; and the accenting of 
the factors of structure in proportion to the relative 
importance of their duties. It invented a series of 
innovations, each of which was introduced at the 
expense of some one of the above fundamentals, 
and it added certain novel decorative features 
which were picturesque in their play of fancy, 
especially in the terminal forms of geometric solids. 
In fact, it attempted to change an architecture 
which was inherently monumental and intellectual 
into one that was romantic and picturesque, with 
only occasional success. It is characteristic of 
sculpture that the smaller the scale the greater may 
be the action; that figurines, small bas reliefs, and 
statuettes may be full of motion, but that as the 
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scale increases repose increases, and that a group of 
monumental size with violent action becomes mon- 
strous. There is a similar effect produced in architec- 
ture by increase in scale. Small pavilions, balus- 
trades, tourelles, may be fantastic and merely excite 
a pleasant and amused satisfaction, but when made 
Brobdignagian they are intolerable. 

Baroque is confessedly grandiose in scale, its 
details are full of protean activities, which cannot 
be excused because of versatility of imagination. 
Its forms are derived from the work of the gold- 
smith, the jeweler, the cabinet-maker, and they 
are bloated into architectural expression. It is an 
art of the little masquerading as the big. Nor can it 
be ascribed largely to the somber ostentation of the 
Spaniard, nor to an anarchistic revolt against 
formalism. It isa vainglorious art, intended to excite 
the admiration of the uncultured. Deliberately so 
calculated by the Jesuits, themselves sensationalists, 
who delighted in the spasms of emotions. 

Mr. Briggs has made no mention of Putei and 
of his remarkable work upon perspective, in which 
every conceivable tour de force is fondled with a 
proud delight, in the mere facility and skill with 
which incongruous forms are assembled, yet Putei 
was adored by the Jesuits, though he shows no 
attempt to create beauty, and no desire to express 
anything except the dexterity of a conceited juggler. 
But there is one field in which Baroque art has 
achieved masterpieces, in which it has shown an 
appreciation of the beauty of the relation of curve 
to curve which commands unqualified admiration, 
that is in its plans, especially those of gardens and 
parked areas. It would seem as if it could never 
rise beyond the height of one story without showing 
its vices; but, on the planes of terraces and in the 
basins of fountains, its fringed borders of balus- 
trades and pergolas, the sweeping grace of the curves 
in perspective of its staircases, accented with the 
gayety of its masses of sculpture, its vases and its 
fountains, the true virtues of Baroque design are 
proclaimed. Too fantastic and theatrical to rear 
its head in the air, it glides and swirls across the 
surfaces of the land with the beauty of lines of the 
current of a stream. It is a fluid art, not a glyptic 
one, and it congeals into fantastic festoons and 
crystals which decorate delightfully. And when, as 
at Lecce and in the stucco work of the Austrian 
Tyrol, the lines of Baroque are dissociated from any 
attempt to define structure, and become mere means 
of creating shadows graciously related to openings 
and to panels, they have the graceful lines of dra- 
peries, and of accidental natural curves, and take 
their place as accessory ornament. Just at this 
point Mr. Briggs begins to draw a line between 
Baroque and Rococo, the latter being, he says, a 
French art with an Italian name, and then he won- 
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ders why the French seldom really produced or 
liked Baroque art. Because, until the last forty 
years, that is until the fall of the Third Empire, the 
French had the good taste of cultivated gentlemen, 
and they attacked architecture as an art raisonné, 
not as a theatrical and bombastic tour de force, and 
an architecture raisonné must recognize the funda- 
mentals cited above which Baroque eschewed. 
France today is becoming modernly Baroque. 
England, whenever she attempts to make classic 
architecture picturesque, as at Cardiff, is Baroque. 
Germany, in her Art Nouveau has characteristics of 
Baroque. Therefore, this excellent work of Mr. 
Briggs should prove most interesting reading, if 
only to call attention to the far-reaching effects of a 
group of men in the seventeenth century, to whose 
work has been applied the following adjectives— 
capricious, affected, bizarre, tasteless, mediocre, ex- 
aggerated, freakish, debased—and yet who found 
their taste was that of their public, who stimulated 
invention, who supplied many suggestions, and who 
created the unsurpassed beauties of Italian gardens. 
Their failures were as great as their attempts, their 
successes were admittedly few, merely because they 
approached architecture as a small decorative art 
instead of the greatest of intellectual arts.—C, 
Howarp WALKER (F). 


The Architect. A pamphlet published by the 


Vocation Bureau, Boston, Mass. 


This little pamphlet indicates quite clearly the 
various subdivisions of the architectural profession, 
and the opportunities it offers to men of varying 
combinations of artistic, structural, and adminis- 
trative ability. 

It accents wisely the need of a broad education 
and practical office training, and indicates the range 
of subordinate salaries and professional incomes. 

It points out the various means available for 
acquiring an architectural education, both in the 
professional schools and elsewhere, and the value of 
supplementary education by travel. 

It lays stress on the need of a consuming interest 
in the profession and constant application to its 
exacting demands, and notes the opportunities for 
public service open to the architect. 

The pamphlet is frankly a brief and not an ex- 
haustive study, but it gives a good general idea of the 
profession, and should be of service to teachers and 
parents in helping students to determine the direction 
of their studies. It should, however, be supple- 
mented, in each case, by direct conferences with 
practising architects, who can judge more accurately 
of the fitness of the individual for the profession and 
give him a still clearer insight into its demands and 
its Opportunities —WILLIAM STANLEY ParKER (M). 
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LIST OF CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN 


Louisvi_LeE CHAPTER, 1908. te *Arthur Loomis, 
odd Building, Louisville, Ky. Secretary, Val. 
Collins, Paul Jones Building, Louisville, Ky 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except Sa, August 
and September); annual, January. 

MicuicaAN CHAPTER, 1887.—President, Leon Coquard, 
169 First Street, Detroit, Mich. Secretary, Marcus 
R. Burrowes, 701 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, 
Mich. *Arthur H. Scott, 2326 Dime Savings Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Date of Meetings, first Tuesday (except July, August and 
September), (Detroit); annual, January. 

Minnesota CuaptTer, 1892.—President, Edwin H. Hewitt, 
716 Fourth Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, Edwin H. Brown, 716 Fourth Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. *G. A. Chapman, 320 Audito- 
rium Building, Minneapolis. 

Date of Meetings, when called (Minneapolis); annual, 
October. 

New Jersey CuHaptTer, 1900.—President, George S. 
Drew, State House, Trenton, N. J. Secretary, *Hugh 
Roberts, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Date of Meetings, first Thursday (except July, August 
and September), (Newark). 

New York Cuapter, 1867.—President, Robert D. Kohn, 
56 West 45th Street, New York City. Secretary, Eger- 
ton Swartwout, 244 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
*Laurence F. Peck, 15 East goth Street, New York. 

Date of Meetings, second Wednesday (except July, 
Aug., and Sept.), (Fine Arts Building); annual, Nov. 

NortH CarRoLina CHAPTER, 1913.—President, *Hill C 
Linthicum, 703 Jackson Street, Durham, 
Secretary, Williard C. Northup, Winston- Salem, N.C. 

Date of Meetings, when and where called; annual, July. 

OrEGON CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Morris H. White- 
house, 809 Wilcox Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, 
*Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Portland, Ore. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month 
(Portland); annual, October 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, 1869..President, Milton B. 
Medary, Jr., 139 So. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, *Horace agg — 1307 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, P. 

Date of Meetings, every enths, 

PitrspurRGH CHAPTER, 1891.—President, O M. Topp, 
Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, Richard 
Hooker, Farmers’ Bank uilding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Joseph L. Neal, 215% Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, third Tuesday (except July, August 
and September), annual six weeks before Convention. 

Ruope Istanp CHAPTER, 1870.—President, Norman M. 
Isham, 1013 Grosvenor Building, Providence, R. I. 
Secretary, John Hutchins Cady, 10 Weybosset Street, 
Providence, R. 1. *Eleazer B. Homer, 87 Weybosset 
Street, Providence, R. I. 

Date of Meetings, when called every month (except three 
or four months in summer), Providence; annual, Sept. 

San Francisco CuHaApTer, 1881. —President, G. B. Mc- 
Dougall, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. Secretary, Sylvain Schnaittacher, First National 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. *William Mooser, 
Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; 
annual, Octo 

SoutH CAROLINA CHAPTER, 1913.—President, Charles C, 
Wilson, 1302 Main Street, Columbia, S. C. Secretary, 
*James D. Benson, 39 Broad Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Date of Meetings, semi-annually at places and on dates 
to be fixed by Executive Committee; annual, July. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, continued 


SouTHERN Ne a CuapTer, 1804. a Presi- 
dent, A. C. Martin, 430 Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal. Theta Fernand Parmentier, Byrne Bldg., 
vr Angeles, Cal. *A. R. Walker, 1402 Hibernian 

g. 
Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Los Angeles). 


SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER, 1909.—President, 
B. F. Willis, 10 West Market Street, York, Pa. Secre- 
tary, M. I. Kast, 222 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
*T. H. Hamilton, 11 N. Market Sq., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, usually second Monday of May, 
October December and February (at York, Harris- 
burg or Lancaster); annual, May. 


Sr. Louts Cuaprer, 1890.—President, G. F. A. Bruegge- 
man, Third National Bank Bldz., St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, Wm. H. Gruen, Chemical Building, St 
Louis, Mo. *Walter L. Rathman, 1501 Chemical Bldg. 

Date of Meetings, last Tuesday of every month; annual, 
September. 


Texas ae. 1913.—President, M. R. Sanguinet, 
F. &. Bank Building, Fort Worth, Texas. Secre- 
tary, *F. E. Giesecke, University of Texas School of 
Architecture, Austin, Texas. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of May and November, 
unless otherwise arranged by Executive Committee. 


WASHINGTON CuapTER, 1887.—President, Glenn Brown, 806 

17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Secretary, Clarence 

L. Harding, 1126 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of every month; annual, 
February. *Unknown. 


WASHINGTON State CHapTER, 1894.—President, Chas. 
H. Alden, qm my Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Secretary, 
*Arthur L. Loveless, 513 Colees Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September), (at Seattle, except one spring at 
Tacoma); annual, November. 


Wisconsin CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Alexander C. 
Eschweiler, 720 Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Secretary, Henry J. Rotier, 813 Goldsmith 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. *W. H. Schuchardt, 428 
Jefferson Street, Milwaukee. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Milwaukee). 


WorcesteR CHAPTER, 1892.—President, *George H. 
Clemence, 405 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. Secre- 
tary, Lucius W. Briggs, 390 Main Street, Worcester, 

ass. 
Date of Meetings, every month; annual, January. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
Pittsburgh Chapter 
Southern Pennsylvania Chapter 
President, Edward Stotz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, Richard Hooker, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York STATE ASSOCIATION. 
Brooklyn Chapter 
Buffalo Chapter 
Central New York Chapter 
New York Chapter 
President, A. L. Brockway, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Secretary, Dwight L. Collins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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